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SINCLAIR 
Reports on 1952 


New Highs Achieved in Income, 
Production, Manufacturing, 
Transportation and Sales 


In 1952, the first year of the Company's plan for 
balanced progress, Sinclair Oil Corporation set 
new marks in every major phase of its operations. 


CRUDE PRODUCTION 

Net domestic production of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids increased to a daily average of 124,233 bar- 
rels, an increase of 6% over 1951. 


REFINING 

Sinclair domestic refineries processed a record total of 
more than 132 million barrels of crude. At the year's 
end, refinery capacity stood at approximately 390,000 
barrels per day. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS 
Crude and products deliveries through the Company's 
extensive pipe line systems reached a new high total 


of 173,118,159 barrels. 
SALES 


For the third successive year, Sinclair’s sales volume 
established a new record, totaling more than 143.5 
million barrels, an increase over the 1951 volume of 
nearly 6%. 





STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 























1952 1951 
Gross Operating Income $855,555,632 | $808,982,202 
Costs and Expenses 763,028,902 | 690,943,322 
Operating Income $ 92,526,730 | $118,038,880 
Other Income 17,549,553* 7,193,076 
Other Deductions 6,600,980 6,083,466 





$103,475,303 | $119,148,490 
Provision for Federal Income 


and Excess Profits Taxes 17,000,000 37,250,000 F 


$ 81,898,490 | 





Net Income $ 86,475,303 








Net Income per share $6.78 


*Includes non-recurring profit of $9,630,351. 


SINCLAIR A Great Name in Oil 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











ZINC FOR GALVANIZING 


Courtesy of The Witt Cornice Co., Member, American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association, Inc. 


Eagle-Picher supplies zinc for galvanizing — to from farm fences to water barrels and pails. 


i = ion! =a - P ~ 
protect steel from its worst enemy — corrosion! Galvanizing is but one of the many vital indus- 


Zinc galvanizing gives steel an effective weather- trial applications where Eagle-Picher zinc plays 
resistant coat — non-corrosive and rust-resistant a part. There may be a need for zinc, and for 
— a barrier against both oxygen and moisture. Eagle-Picher’s practical research approach, in 
Leading steel producers naturally turn to Eagle- your own operations. We'd be glad to talk it over. 
Picher for zinc to protect products of steel — Write today. Eagle-Picher Company, Zinc Sales 
from factory buildings to grain storage bins... Offices, Miami, Oklahoma. 


ri EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


3 
Since 1843 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 
mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, 
ceramic, chemical and agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 
and in many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations - Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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sums up another year of 
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: HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR . ae 
the complete dieselization 
x * < . 
1952 1951 of all freight service. The Erie 
x % is the first railroad operating 
Operating Revenues .........4...- $176,459,018 $178,857,243 between New York and Chicago 
+ : 
* Operating Expenses... ..... ccc $134,941,169 $134,969,353 063 make full use of this modern 
% ‘Motive power for greater effi- 
* Ratio of expenses to revenue........ 76.4% 75.4% ciency at lower cost—all adding 
% upto better service for shippers. 
* Taxes (Federal, State and Local) ...... $17,706,129 $18,437,252 : 
4 The Erie Annual Report for 
* Taxes per share of Common Stock ..... $7.23 $7.52 1952 shows how investment in 
* Net Income (before Capital and Sinking * ph Pe Aaa? * = 
EY Se Saree. $13,223,521 $13,487,837 pee : 
* * high in gross ton miles per 
Net Income (after Capital and Sinking “ freight train hour—a measure- 
* RG ea A ee eS $8,992,611 $9,735,972 ment of efficiency that means 
* Earnings per share of Common Stock : * ee ae me Ne NO 
f . 
of freight faster than ever before. 
¥ (before Capital and Sinking Funds) ... $4.57 $4.68 * 8 ui : be fet 
With progress always in mind, 
" Dividends per share of Common Stock. . . $1.75 $1.75 4 the Erie is moving ahead with 
Number of stockholders .......... 25,835 25,390 its every-day job of p roviding 
* * industry, the communities it 
Average number of employees ....... 21,463 22,404 serves, and our country’s defense 
* ’ * needs with the best in safe, 
‘ Miles of railroad operated .. 2... .... 2,237 2,242 . dependable transportation. 
* 
AWN an * 





Erie 
Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


OTHE cen 







Good Reading, 
send for your copy 


If you are interested in further information, send 
for a copy of Erie’s 1952 Annual Report. Write 
to Paul W. Johnston, President, Erie Railroad, 
Room 230 Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts ... For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


How to Make a Will, By attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Why and how every $ 
person should make a will . . . to protect your 
CAPITAL . . . safeguard your ESTATE. Also— 
Real Estate Law, $1 . Businessmen’s 
Law, Mail $1, each. 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. B-66 
- 43 West IGth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 








ae For practical aid in plan. 


ning your securities port- 
folio, send for 
“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


9123S. La Satie St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New Vark 6 
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CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
150th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of 40c per share has this day been 
declared upon the stock of Central Aguirre 
Sugar Company payable April 15, 1953, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business March 
31, 1953. A Puerto Rican income tax will be 
withheld against individual non-residents of 
Puerto Rico and corporations and partnerships 
foreign to Puerto Rico. 

Distribution will be made from the offices of 
Old Colony Trust Company, Transfer Agents, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


CURTIS CAMPBELL, Treasurer 
March 19, 1953 























CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 21 


T we BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Two and One-HalfCents(6212¢) 
per share on the capital stock-of 
the Company, payable on May 
15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
April 15, 1953. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
March 19, 1953 
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ST. REGIS REPORTS FOR 1952 


THE YEAR 1952 saw the virtual completion of an 8-year expansion and improvement 
program. For this program St. Regis Paper Company expended $134,333,316. 
At the end of the year, the following major projects were substantially completed and 


in operation: 














board mill. 











pulp mill expansion. 














Completion of the new Jacksonville, 
Florida, kraft pulp, paper and 


Expansion of the Pensacola, Florida, 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill. 


Enlargement of the Pensacola, 
Florida, multiwall bag plant. 


Completion of Tacoma, Washington, 


Completion of the new multiwall 
bag plant at Tacoma, Washington. 


Pi Lh os nena Completion of the new multiwall 
"| bag plant at Dryden, Ontario. 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY paid dividends of $1.00 per share of common stock in 1952, as compared 


with 80¢ in 1951 and 70¢ in 1950. Copy of complete Annual Report available on request. 


For the years ended 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME December 31, 1952 and 1951 
1952 1951 

PIII: 0 vind had hue thea cavevenaedas uke deena $182,712,239 $195,955,617 
ee OE NE SC ONONS «5 5 as che dkccd decane cece aoe 158,165,799 159,845,270 
I OIG oi ilk cnn cn pacer sneeeeedgee siemens eee 24,546,440 36,110,347 
benetns CES. ois oo oa i Soc cadso te ernd eda ieee 2,561,466 3,757,159 
TOI ise ci. hve deb sun ctndesiiiedetab eee 27,107,906 39,867,506 
PEELE PTT Teer EES eT hee Tre rs te 2,867,531 1,126,663 
Pee eT ee ee er rer ere er 24,240,375 38,740,843 
Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes................-.0eceeeees 11,538,398 21,944,809 
PO NR Bos ois sc dc domedad 46 anaed Sade Cad tone * a eee 12,701,977 16,796,034 
Dividends Paid 

MN ae. 5 ou? a0 6 ce ambdeetae ondnd Beate oaedaeee $ 693,308 $ 708,193 

TE 06 RE a bern dares tease 5,170,714 4,136,531 

Net Income Per Share of Common Stock... ............200000: 2.32 3.11 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited, Montreal 


Products include a wide range of printing, publication and converting papers—bleached and unbleached kraft 
paper and board—bleached sulphate pulp—multiwall bags and packers—industrial and decorative laminated plastics 
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Market Changing? 


High grade issues have been setting new peaks since 


November while low priced stocks have lagged. This 


pattern has often marked the final phase of a bull market 


here are a number of stock mar- 

ket forecasting systems based on 
the observed differences in charac- 
teristic behavior of high grade shares 
as compared with the low priced spec- 
ulative issues. On occasion, one or 
more oi these have given accurate 
warnings of an impending change in 
trend. They are by no means infal- 
lible. If they were, they would ob- 
viously attract a much wider follow- 
ing—so wide, probably, as to impair 
their usefulness. But their past rec- 
ord has been good enough to deserve 
some attention. 

These systems are based on the 
customary sequence of moves in the 
two classes of stocks concerned. 
During the first stages of recovery 
from a cyclical low, when investment 
confidence is still at a low ebb, top 
quality issues tend to give a better 
account of themselves (after making 
allowance for their much lower vola- 
tility) than do “cats and dogs.” This 
phase is succeeded by a burst of spec- 
ulative activity in the latter group, 
giving way in turn to a final fling for 
the blue chips. 

When this occurs, the final top of 
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the current bull market often ap- 
pears shortly thereafter. Since in- 
vestment grade market leaders are 
heavily represented in the widely fol- 
lowed Dow-Jones industrial average 
and other leading stock market in- 
dexes, the final play in such stocks 
gives rise to the impression that “the 
market” is rising sharply, but closer 
inspection will often disclose that the 
secondary shares are making little 
progress, and may actually be declin- 
ing, at such a time. 


Striking Demonstration 


Indexes of the prices of 12 high 
grade stocks and 23 low priced spec- 
ulative issues computed by Standard 
& Poor’s illustrate this tendency in 
rather striking fashion as it has been 
demonstrated prior to the last three 
major bull market tops. From early 
November of 1927 to late November 
of the following year, the S & P low 
priced stock index (1935-39 equals 
100) rose from 145.4 to 356.6 while 
the better grade shares showed a very 
moderate gain. But during the fol- 
lowing nine months, while top qual- 
ity shares were leading the market 


Source: Standard and Poors (1935-39 average = 100) 
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as a whole to a spectacular new peak, 
the index of low priced issues fell to 
193. 

A similar though somewhat less 
extreme pattern was witnessed dur- 
ing 1945 and 1946. Throughout 
1945, and during the first six weeks 
of 1946, speculative issues outper- 
formed conservative stocks by a con- 
siderable margin. But from early 
February 1946 until the end of May, 
the latter rose from 134.6 to 139.3 
while the former were falling from 
315.7 to 281.8. The 1936-37 record 
also illustrates the relative tendencies 
of the two groups, though with a 
difference which makes this instance 
less representative of the supposed 
norm than are the two others. 

During the year ended in early 
March 1936, low priced shares ad- 
vanced from 62.2 to 151.4, a much 
more rapid gain than that shown by 
high grade issues. Throughout the 
following year (to the eventual bull 
market top) the latter advanced stead- 
ily, though much more moderately 
than did industrial stocks as a whole; 
low priced issues, however, failed to 
gain at all during the balance of 1936, 
then forged ahead with a rush during 
the first ten weeks of 1937. 

This failure of three late bull mar- 
ket patterns to show absolute con- 
sistency with each other is typical of 
the difficulties confronting those who 
attempt to forecast cyclical extremes 
by relying on repetition of previous 
market behavior. However, the gen- 
eral tendency for blue chips to take 
over market leadership from low 


priced shares during the final stages 
Please turn to page 30 
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Investing In Growth Stocks 


X. American Cyanamid—Producer of aureomycin is doing 


important research on drugs to combat polio and other 


diseases. 


he “Cyanamid” in American 

Cyanamid Company’s title gives 
little hint of the far-flung activities 
in which the enterprise is engaged. 
Originally the company was formed 
to manufacture cyanamid—a nitrogen 
chemical used in fertilizer. But 
today it is one of the country’s lead- 
ing chemical and drug producers, as 
well as a participant in such fast- 
growing lines as plastics, synthetic 
fibers, and agricultural chemicals. 


Estimate of Sales 


American Cyanamid does not pub- 
lish a breakdown of its dollar sales, 
but informed sources believe that 
the Lederle Laboratories division—a 
top-ranking pharmaceutical organiza- 
tion—has sales of over $100 million 
a year, or upwards of 25 per cent of 
the company’s total dollar volume. 
Lederle, moreover, is believed to be 
the largest contributor to Cyanamid’s 
earnings. The reasoning goes some- 
thing like this: Parke, Davis, another 
major ethical drug producer, was 
able to earn $16 million in 1952 on 
sales of $126 million; Cyanamid, 
with an ethical drug business 
assumed to be nearly as large, earned 
$26.6 million on its entire business 
last year. This does not mean, of 
course, that profits of Lederle were 
the same as those of Parke, Davis, 
but it does suggest that drug profits 
bulk large in Cyanamid’s earnings 
picture. 

The Lederle division, incidentally, 
has some outstanding research ac- 
complishments to its credit. Far and 
away its most notable achievement 
was the discovery of aureomycin in 


1948; this golden yellow drug— 
which is now either the first or sec- 
ond ranking exclusive antibiotic 


specialty from the standpoint of dol- 
lar sales—combats many infectious 
diseases, such as influenza, scarlet 
fever, and pneumonia. 

Lederle Laboratories is also in the 
forefront of the battle against other 
deadly diseases, such as polio. Sci- 
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Has also developed its own synthetic fiber 


entists believe that, within ten years, 
this disease will be wiped out—as 
smallpox has been—by widespread 
vaccinations. While no one can say 
which research organization will pro- 
duce a polio vaccine acceptable for 
general use by the medical profession, 
it is significant that Lederle has de- 
veloped a vaccine for this purpose 
and is doing extensive work in this 
field. 

Another major Cyanamid division 
is Calco Chemical which turns out 
hundreds of specialties including tex- 
tile resins, dyes and rubber-process- 
ing chemicals; Calco is also the larg- 
est producer of sulfa drugs. Besides 
these products, Cyanamid produces 
acids, alkalis and insecticides, and has 
a good position in urea and melamine 
resins which go into plastic products. 
Further illustrating its diversity, the 
company has a soil conditioning agent 
and has come up with a new tech- 
nique for recovering such metals as 
cobalt, nickel, and copper by chemi- 
cal methods, which it calls Chemico. 

It is difficult to single out any one 
reason for Cyanamid’s success, but 
emphasis on research has undoubt- 
edly played an important part. Last 





American Cyanamid 


*Earned 


Net Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $72.0 $1.05 a$0.80 18%— 8% 
1938.. 61.2 0.46 0.23 15%—7% 
1939.. 766 1.04 a080 17R%—9% 
1940.. 88.2 122 a105 2 —13 

1941.. 127.22 1.21 a093 21%—15% 
1942.. 134.1 089 a068 21 —14% 
1943.. 176.0 1.29 a0.68 2334—18% 
1944.. 165.6 1.05 0.68  2054—-17% 
1945.. 159.1 0.96 0.63 2554—18% 
1946.. 179.0 1.45 1.25 317%—20% 
1947.. 214.6 1.48 0.50 27%—19% 
1948.. 232.0 1.92 1.25 21%4—16% 
1949.. 237.7 2.64 1.00 25%4—17% 
1950.. 322.3 4.50 2.31 38%—24Y% 
1951.. 388.7 4.04 2.00 6534—35% 
1952.. 368.4 3.07 2.00 b5934—474% 





*Excluding equity in undistributed earnings of 
associated companies. ¢ Range of Class B com- 
mon through 1943. a—Consisting of 30 cents in 
cash and balance in preferred stock. b—1952- 
1953 range through March 25. Note: Figures 
are adjusted for 100 per cent stock dividend in 
July, 1952. 


research 


year, for example, and 
process development expense totaled 
$18.8 million or 5.1 per cent of sales. 
It is reported that Cyanamid has been 
issued more patents than any other 
chemical company except du Pont. 
The scope of its research effort, as 
delineated in the following passage 
from the 1952 annual report, is quite 
impressive: “Our researches em- 
brace programs for new plastics ma- 
terials and their application, syn- 
thetic fibers, new and improved dyes, 
weed killers and insecticides, and im- 
proved ore dressing techniques. En- 
couraging programs also are being 
conducted in the search for better 
antibiotics, for preventives and cures 
for polio, tuberculosis, cancer, and 
diseases of the heart.” 

Cyanamid is the country’s leading 
producer of acrylonitrile, a basic in- 
termediate for synthetic rubbers and 
also the base for acrylic or wool-like 
fibers such as Orlon, Dynel, and 
Acrilan, Cyanamid has developed 
its own man-made fiber (X-51), 
which takes dyes well and has other 
desirable qualities, raising the possi- 
bility that the company may enter 
into commercial production of the 
fiber. Significantly, the new Fortier 
plant being built near New Orleans, 
La., will provide raw materials (such 
as acrylonitrile) for the production 
of synthetic fibers, plastics, and other 
chemical products. 


New Facilities 


The Texas Company is now in- 
stalling facilities for supplying nat- 
ural gas to the new Cyanamid plant 
which will be in operation by early 
1954. A large part of the cost of 
the project is covered by a certificate 
of necessity for $47.7 million, per- 
mitting rapid amortization to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent of that amount. 


In connection with the company’s © 


plant account, it is interesting to note 
that including the $43 million spent 
in 1952, capital outlays in the 1947- 
1952 period totaled $173.6 million; 
yet, the net investment in all of 
Cyanamid’s plants and properties 
was carried on the books at $155.6 
million at the end of 1952. 
Expenditures of this order, nat- 
urally, have resulted in sizable long 
term debt. Funded debt outstanding 
at the end of last year approximated 
$111.6 million, followed by two series 
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of preferred stock and 8.5 million 
common shares; however, the Series 
A preferred has been called for re- 
demption on April 15; the stock 
should be sold or converted into com- 
mon stock not later than April 13, 
when the conversion privilege ex- 
pires. 

Following a 20 per cent gain in 
sales for 1951 over 1950, Cyanamid’s 
sales last year declined about five per 
cent. Earnings dipped to $3.07 per 
share from $4.04 in 1951, reflecting 
higher costs, price reductions, heavier 
depreciation charges, and a strike at 
the Pearl River (N. Y.) laboratories. 
While the 1951 earnings statement 
included a 69 cents per share distri- 
bution from Southern Alkali Corpo- 
ration, which was sold in that year, 
it also bore the brunt of a $9 million 
(slightly more than $1 per share) 
EPT provision. In contrast, the 
company’s ’52 tax provision was re- 
duced by $2.9 million for EPT re- 
coverable under carry-back pro- 
visions of the tax law. 

Nearly one-third of last year’s 
earnings, or $1.05 per share, came 
in the final quarter and the upturn is 
believed to be continuing. The 
opening 1953 quarter should show 
profits as good as the October-De- 
cember period of 1952. However, 
some falling off is possible in the 
second and third quarters because of 
seasonal influences affecting the drug 
business. Another possibility is that 
aureomycin prices might be reduced 
this year, which would be reflected 
in the profits column. 


Long-Term Outlook 


All in all, barring important new 
laboratory discoveries, a substantial 
earnings gain this year seems ques- 
tionable. But in 1954, the new For- 
tier plant will come into production 
and by then, perhaps, important new 
pharmaceutical products might also 
be ready for commercial production. 
Because of the company’s proven 
ability to develop highly profitable 
products from well-directed labora- 
tory research, the stock is entitled to 
recognition as a promising growth 
issue. At 50, the indicated yield 
from the $2 annual dividend total is 
four per cent. 

ee a 


Nore: This is the last of a series of ten 
growth stock discussions. 
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10 Prospects for 
Higher Dividends 


Current and prospective earnings of these leading fac- 


tors in a cross section of industry justify belief that 


larger distributions to stockholders may be expected 


ere is a group of ten common 
H stocks, representative of im- 
portant factors in their several indus- 
tries, which have been chalking up 
enviable earnings records over recent 
years. Asa rule, however, they can- 
not be said to have been overly gen- 
erous with their stockholders. But 
with earnings promising to be well 
sustained this year, and the longer 
term outlook favorable as well, stock- 
holders appear justified in expecting 
dividend increases to materialize at a 
not too distant date. 


Policies Are Conservative 


Dividend policies of the ten com- 
panies shown in the tabulation have 
been conservative, in most instances 
more than half of each recent year’s 
earnings having been retained in the 
business. Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
for instance, paid out but 36 per cent 
of its net in dividends in both 1952 
and 1951. Union Oil distributed 39 
per cent of last year’s net and 41 per 
cent in 1951, while Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, despite an increase 
in its dividend rate to its present $4 
a year level, turned over to stock- 
holders only 31 per cent of its 1952 
net earnings. Dividends in the first 
quarter of this year were uniformly 
at the regular rates prevailing at the 


end of the year. Southern Pacific 
recently upped its rate, but is in good 
position to repeat the performance. 

Dividend records generally are im- 
pressive, with the exception of the 
two rails, which had rather hard sail- 
ing at times in the past, but are now 
in much smoother waters. The re- 
organized (1947) Rock Island has 
been paying since 1948 and Southern 
Pacific, second largest railway system 
in mileage and third largest in rev- 
enues, paid nothing from 1932 
until 1942. 

Caterpillar Tractor, leading manu- 
facturer of track type tractors and 
one of the principal makers of other 
tractors, diesel motors and earth 
moving equipment, dates in its pres- 
ent corporate form only from 1925 
and has been paying dividends ever 
since that year. It was a consolida- 
tion of several other businesses, the 
oldest established in 1883. Electric 
Auto-Lite, the largest independent 
maker of automotive ignition, light- 
ing and starting equipment, is also 
one of the major factors in the auto- 
mobile battery field and is an impor- 
tant manufacturer of aircraft and 
marine instruments. It has paid 
dividends since 1923, excepting only 
in 1934. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Please turn to page 23 


Ten Prospects for Increased Dividends 


c——Sales- —— 


Earned 


(Millions) 7Per Share— -——-Dividends— Recent 7Indic. 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 #1953 Price Yield 

Caterpillar Tractor.. $393.7 $477.6 $3.90 $5.52 $3.00 $3.00 $0.75 62 48% 
Chic., R. I. & Pac... al198.6 a213.9 7.73 12.89 3.25 400 1.00 72 5.5 
Electric Auto-Lite.. 292.7 e187.8 7.47 6.55 3.00 3.00 b0.75 56 5.3 
Gen. Am. Transport 119.3 136.7 5.76 £4.35 ae’ 30 .G23 BR SR 
Goodyear T. & Rub. 1,101.1 1,138.4 8.18 8.30 3.00 b3.00 0.75 56° 5.3 
Philadelphia Electric 165.1 175.3 2.02 2.20 1.50 1.50 037% 31 4.9 
Reynolds Tob. “B”. 814.2 881.4 2.92 2.90 2.00 2.00 050 45 4.4 
Southern Pacific.... a647.7 a700.4 5.36 6.92 2.50 2.87% 0.75 49 c6.1 
Union Oil (Calif.).. 261.7 269.8 5.01 5.07 2.00 2.00 0.50 43 4.6 
Westinghouse Elec.. 1,240.8 1,454.3 4.03 4.23 2.00 2.00 050 48 4.2 





*Declared or paid to March 25. ¢Based on 1952 payments. a—Total operating revenues. b—Plus 


5 per cent stock. c—Based on present rate. 


e—Twelve months ended September 30 vs. $224.3 in 


same 1951 period. f—Nine months ended September 30 vs. $4.20 in same 1951 period. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Aluminium, Ltd. B 

Shares (now 50) are worth hold- 
ing as semi-speculation. (Paid 50c on 
new stock and $3 on old during 
1952 before 2-for-1 split.) Directors 
have approved the offer of rights to 
stockholders to subscribe to ad- 
ditional shares at the rate of one for 
each ten held, at a price not to exceed 
$37.50 (Canadian) or, at the option 
of each subscriber, the equivalent of 
U. S. dollars on the date on which 
the price is determined. Since the 
funds will be used, in part, to com- 
plete the financing of the company’s 
expansion program in Quebec, Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Caribbean area, 
this dilution will probably be more 
than offset by the added revenues 
from the new facilities. 


American Natural Gas B 

A growth situation, but by no 
means cheap at present price of 37. 
(Paid $1.80 in 1952.) Although the 
demand for natural gas continues 
high and the company’s gross rev- 
enues topped the $100 million mark 
for the first time in 1952, need to 
purchase gas from other producing 
firms has lifted expenses, and the 
procurement of adequate supplies 
poses an important problem. The 
situation regarding reserves is so 
critical that retail distributors are 
forced to pass up available business. 
Much of the future of the company 
depends on whether the new mem- 
bership of the Federal Power Com- 
mission can unscramble the present 
rules sufficiently to allow for a freer 
distribution of the fuel, and how 
Congress and the Courts finally settle 
the disputes regarding ownership of 
offshore oil and gas deposits. 


Freeport Sulphur B+ 

Stock (now 50) returns only 4% 
on current $2 dividend rate, but 
growth prospects are an offsetting 
8 


factor. Following the lifting of price 
controls, Freeport announced a boost 
in sulphur prices to $25.50 a ton from 
$22 f.o.b. the mine at Hoskins 
Mound, Tex., and to $27.50 from 
$23.50 at Port Arthur, Tex. Export 
price was raised $4 to $30.50. How- 
ever, since customers are under con- 
tract the company will not feel the 
benefit of the increases for about 60 
days. Reflecting largely a $3.5 mil- 
lion jump in sales, profits in the year 
ended December 31 rose to $3.05 a 
share from $2.63 in the previous 
year. Expansion of facilities during 
1952 required huge outlays of cash, 
and working capital was reduced to 
$19.5 million from $27.1 million. 


General American Transportation B+- 

At 70, these good quality shares 
still yield 5% on a widely covered 
$3.50 annual dividend. Company has 
a new process for nickel plating 
which will save scarce metal, and 
simplify the plating process. Gen- 
eral started working on the method 
because it wanted a super-strong ma- 
terial to line the insides of its tank 
cars that carry chemicals and other 
corrosive fluids. The same process 
is expected to be applied to making 
valves, automotive parts, electrical 
appliances and possibly plastic prod- 
ucts. After production is under way 
General intends to license the process, 
known as Kanigen, to others. 


Interlake Iron Cc 
Stock (now 19) has advanced con- 
siderably price-wise, but does not 
appear over-valued in relation to 
earnings and prospects. (Paid $1.50 
in 1952.) Company has completed 
about three-fourths of a $35 million 
plant expansion and improvement 
program. Major projects under con- 
struction or ready for operation in- 
clude a new blast furnace at Erie 
(now completed), another at Chicago 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


which will replace smaller units at 
both facilities, and a battery of 57 
coke ovens at Toledo. Demand for 
pig iron and other products remains 
high and all of Interlake’s plants are 
operating at capacity. Early last 
year it purchased the remaining stock 
interest in Dalton Ore Co. which 
gives it complete control of its iron 
ore reserves. (Also FW, April 2.) 


Long Island Lighting C+ 

Stock is speculative, but has good 
growth characteristics; price 18. 
(Yields 5.0% on 9Q90-cent annual 
dividends.) The year 1952 witnessed 
record expenditures for new plant 
and equipment and the company 
added 26,700 new customers, a gain 
of 7.4 per cent. Construction plans 
call for the expenditure of $50 mil- 
lion this year, $45 million of which 
will be raised from new bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stock. <A peak 
daily demand for electricity was 
reached December 23, 1952, at 6.8 
million kwh, the highest in the his- 
tory of the company, and electric 
power provides about 70 per cent of 
revenues. 


Marathon C+ 
Current and prospective demand 
for packaging materials has improved 
status of stock (now 22), but it re- 
mains speculative. (Pays $1.20 a 
year.) Company has registered with 
the SEC a plan under which it would 
acquire all of the outstanding stock 
of Northern Paper Mills, manufac- 
turer of paper towels, napkins and 
toilet and facial tissues. The ex- 
change would be on the basis of six 
shares of Marathon for each share 
of Northern common and five Mara- 
thon for each share of Northern’s 
preferred. Marathon’s domestic op- 
erations are now running ahead of a 
year ago despite a poor start in the 
first quarter of the 1953 fiscal year. 
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inneapolis-Honeywell Regulator B-+- 
Stock is of relatively good graae, 
but at present prices around 61 re- 
turns only 3.79% on dividends totaling 
62.25 last year. Company has de- 
eloped a new device for the Air 
Force designed to permit an airplane 
to take off, fly a plotted route, and 
hen land, all without manual opera- 
ion of controls. Principles involved 
in this new electronic brain, called 
he Automatic Master Sequence Se- 
lector, are said to offer good possi- 
bilities for use in automatically con- 
trolling production operations in in- 
dustry. Stockholders will vote 
April 28 to increase the authorized 
common stock from 3.44 million 
shares to 3.94 million and the prefer- 
ence stock from 160,000 to 210,000 
shares, but no plans have been an- 
nounced for the use of the additional 
stock. 


Pittsburgh Steel Cc 

Stock (now 20) probably faces 
higher earnings, but nevertheless is 
(Paid 8% in stock last 
The $63 million expansion 
program now nearing completion is 
expected to result in a gradual rise 
in profits in 1953. Hot and cold 
rolled sheets and strip which will go 
into production in plants now being 
built will permit Pittsburgh to 
diversify its lines which should result 
in stabilization of earnings. The new 
setup will enable it to participate in 
markets taking 45 per cent of total 
domestic output as against 12 per 
cent at present. Plants are operating 
at capacity and company has a sub- 
stantial backlog which assures a satis- 
factory year, barring economic set- 
backs. (Also FW, May 14.) 


Remington Rand B 

Selling around 19, stock’s below- 
average return is offset by good 
growth prospects. (Pays $1 annually 
plus stock.) Remington signed a 
$22.8 million Government contract to 
operate an extension to be built at 
the Minden, La., ordnance plant for 
the manufacture of casings for 
155-mm artillery shells. It recently 
developed a new ultra-high speed 
general purpose electronic digital 
computing machine for large oil re- 
fineries or chemical plants and which 
will be available for delivery next 
year. In the fiscal year to end 
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March 31, sales are expected to reach 
$240 million and earnings should be 
around $2.85 a share vs. sales of 
$227.4 million (the previous record) 
and profits of $2.96 in the previous 
fiscal period. (Also FW, Aug. 13.) 


Reynolds Metals C+ 


Huge outlays for emergency factli- 


‘ties have held down cash dividends 


on this speculative common, now at 


55. (Paid $1 plus 10% stock in 
1952.) Income taxes were reduced 


substantially by amortization charges 
resulting from completion of defense 
plants so that lowered earnings of 
$8.71 per share, against $9.33 in 
1951, reflected the adoption of 
“Lifo” for the first time in determin- 
ing the value of certain inventories. 
The five operating plants of the com- 
pany turned out 553 million pounds 
of aluminum during 1952, or 14 per 
cent over 1951. <A sixth unit, at 
Arkadelphia, Ark., will be opened 
this year. Increasing use of the 
company’s products by the electrical, 
automotive, building, refrigerator, oil 
and packaging industries makes this 
rapid expansion necessary, even 
without the stimulus of war orders. 


Standard Oil of Indiana A 

Boasting one of the better records 
in the oil industry, stock at 75 still 
appears to possess growth prospects. 
(Paid $2.50 plus S.O.-N.J. stock in 
1952.) Standard will spend more 
than $100 million on oil exploration 
in 1953 to keep crude production in 
step with rising refinery output. In 
1952, more than half of a total capi- 
tal outlay of $204 million went for 
the purchase of leases and the drill- 
ing of wells with the result that a 
record was set for the proportion of 
company-produced crude that went 
to its own refineries. Eighteen years 
ago the company produced only 
32,000 barrels a day but now it turns 
out more than 245,000 barrels. 
Crude reserves at the end of 1952 
stood at a record 1.9 billion barrels. 


Union Pacific A 

This rail “blue chip” (now 114) 
is suitable for conservative portfolios. 
(Paid $6 in 1952.) For tax pur- 
poses, Union Pacific has been cut- 
ting down the size of its holdings in 
other railroads. In 1952, 52,943 
shares of New York Central and 








25,023 shares of Baltimore & Ohio 
were sold. This reduced holdings in 
the two lines to 107,057 shares of 
Central and 24,191 shares of B. & O. 
preferred. The portfolio holdings 
date back many years, along with 
sizable holdings in the Pennsylvania, 
Illinois Central and Chicago & North 
Western. Losses on the sale of the 
stock approximately offset the $5.5 
million profit registered in other in- 
vestment transactions. These in- 
cluded sale to Greyhound Corpora- 
tion of holdings in Interstate Transit 
and Union Pacific Stages, and re- 
demption by call of $5 million Illinois 
Central and Chicago, St. Louis & 
New Orleans Railroad joint first re- 
funding 5 per cent bonds. 


United Fruit A 

At the current depressed level of 
55, shares should be retained for price 
recovery. (Paid $4 in 1952.) Guate- 
mala has denied United’s appeal of 
the government seizure of more than 
200,000 acres of company land. While 
United Fruit’s banana plantations are 
not in the tract, a large part of the 
expropriated land is indispensable in 
providing for crop rotation, plant re- 
search and replacements for wind- 
storm damage. Management has in- 
dicated that the compensation offered 
for the property was “ridiculously 
low.” The action was under a law 
that lets the government expropriate 
privately-owned lands that are not 
being farmed. 


Willys-Overland Cc 
At 15, shares are selling at dis- 
count from prospective liquidating 
value. (Pays no dividend.)  Pro- 
posed purchase of company by 
Kaiser-Frazer for about $62.3 mil- 
lion will work out to approximately 
$17 per share of Willys, according to 
official estimates. Present inten- 
tions are to convert the company into 
an investment trust, with those com- 
mon holders who do not wish to con- 
tinue receiving their pro-rata share 
in cash. As an auto producer, 
Willys has been making money but 
its operations have been marginal 
throughout the years and the indus- 
try is just now entering a more com- 
petitive period, with uncertain pros- 
pects ahead for the smaller units in 
the field. Stockholders will vote 
April 24 on the purchase proposal. 
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Peak Past for Farm Equipments? 


More conservative buying by farmers is being reflected 


in slimmer profits for implement makers. But no drastic 


decline looms since more farm mechanization is required 


ust about four years ago, Harry 

S. Truman, who then occupied 
the White House, proposed a revo- 
lutionary new agricultural program. 
It was designed to end the parity 
price system and to substitute instead 
Government subsidies which would 
guarantee farmers a permanent high- 
level income. The Brannan Plan, 
as it came to be known, probably 
represents the antithesis of the phil- 
osophy of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. So 
far at least, Secretary Benson has 
displayed much greater confidence in 
the law of supply and demand than 
in quick legislative panaceas designed 
to cure the farmer’s ills. 

Signs now point to a moderate drop 
in farm net income in 1953. But 
there is also evidence that the de- 
cline won’t be allowed to get out of 
hand. The Agriculture Department’s 
recent decision to support butter at 
90 per cent of parity when the sup- 
port level could have been reduced 
to 75 per cent is widely interpreted 
as proof that the Administration will 
take steps that are unpalatable to it 
when such measures are economic- 
ally (and politically) necessary. 

This background, of course, has 
an important bearing on the agri- 
cultural equipment industry because 
what the farmer gets for his prod- 
ucts—and what he thinks his crops 
will bring in the future—strongly in- 
fluences buying of farm implements. 
In the fiscal year ended October 31, 





Int’?! Harvester 


1952, earnings of the leading imple- 
ment producers turned downward, 
with the exception of F. E. Myers 
which was able to make a favorable 
comparison with a long strike period 
in fiscal year 1951. Deere’s pre-tax 
income dipped 31 per cent because of 
lower volume, material shortages re- 
sulting from the steel strike, and 
costs incurred in introducing new 
equipment lines; but with a mate- 
rially lower income and EPT bill, 
the company’s earnings after taxes 
were down only one per cent. 

The opening quarter of the 1953 
fiscal year, however, was more dis- 
concerting to followers of the indus- 
try. Only International Harvester— 
the industry leader—was able to buck 
the downtrend from the similar year- 
earlier period ; this was a surprisingly 
good performance since Harvester 
lost considerable production during 


the January period because of a 
strike. Deere & Company reports: 
“Sales during the first quarter of 
the 1953 fiscal year were affected 
by drouth conditions in certain areas, 
by a decline in farm demand, by agri- 
cultural economic conditions and by 
reluctance of farmers to buy farm 
machinery and tractors out of sea- 
son.” 

International Harvester, of course, 
is benefiting from the fact that it is 
much more than a farm implement 
producer. Although domestic sales 
of farm equipment and tractors pro- 
vided 31 per cent of the company’s 
1952 fiscal year sales (which topped 
a billion dollars for the second time), 
motor trucks and parts were not far 
behind, with 27 per cent of the total. 
And at present truck business is run- 
ning ahead of a year ago. In recent 
years, however, Harvester’s profit 
margins have been held down by the 
truck division, particularly light 
trucks—a market in which the com- 
pany competes with many of the lead- 
ing passenger car makers. Also aid- 
ing Harvester is a rising volume of 
defense business—the source of 14 
per cent of last year’s sales. 


Second-Ranking Firm 


Deere & Company—whose profit 
margins have generally been widest 
among the long-line producers — is 
now diversifying its activities. This 
second-ranking implement maker is 
building a new plant to produce nitro- 
gen fertilizer materials and eventu- 
ally it might also produce other chem- 
icals. The new plant, to be known 
as the Grand River Chemical Divi- 
sion, is located near Pryor, Okla., and 
should be completed by 1954. 

In third place in both the farm 
equipment and electrical equipment 
fields is Allis-Chalmers, whose busi- 


Fiscal Highlights of the Farm Equipment Manufacturers 


-—*Net Sales——, tIndex 7~—————Earned Per Share——_—_, No. of 

(Millions) of — *Annual —, -— 3 Months — Shares 

1951 1952 Sales 1951 1952 1952 1953 (000) 

Allis-Chalmers ..... a$457.1 a$513.6 691 a$8.19 a$7.98 Sate te 2,955 
eee (ii 1). siccnc. b165.4 b153.5 687 4.04 2.83 N.R. D$0.35 2,263 
Deere & Co......... c433.0 383.2 546 5.57 4.93 $1.18 0.56 6,700 
Int’l Harvester..... 1,277.3 1,204.0 567 4.36 3.76 0.68 0.72 13,284 
Massey-Harris ..... 197.4 2248 1,068 1.70 81.41 ha ee 7,696 
Minneapolis-Moline . 91.0 92.5 688 5.30 430 D045 D1.15 903 
Myers (F. E.)...... 9.4 12.2 275 417 5.17 1.20 0.84 200 
Oliver Corp. ....... 119.5 134.4 703 3.51 2.71 0.95 D016 2,093 





*Years ended October 31. +In latest fiscal or calendar year (1939 equals 100). 
e—In Canadian funds. 


c—Reported by company only as ‘‘Sales.’’ 


D—Deficit. 


Note: Figures of Deere and Case are adjusted to reflect 2-for-1 stock splits in 1952. 
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§Paid or declared to March 25. a—Years ended Dec. 31 ( 
N.R.—Not reported; company did not issue quarterly reports prior to 1953. 


Sales Price- 
Per -—Dividends—. Recent Earns. 
Share 1952 §1953 Price Ratio Yield 
$174 $4.00 $100 57 69 70% 
68 2.50 1.25 21 74 10.9 
57 2.37% 100 27 55 88 
91 2.00 100 31 83 6.5 
29 e060 e015 10 71 6. 
103 160 040 17 40 94 
61 3.00 180 48 93 6.3 
64 120 0.60 13 48 9.2 


. b—Gross sales. 
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ness might be broadly described as 
applying power to the world’s work. 
In recent years, farm equipment has 
provided about 60 per cent of dollar 
sales, heavy electrical apparatus, 25 
per cent, and industrial machinery, 15 
per cent. The company reports that 
January and February sales were 
slightly below the 1952 level, but de- 
fense production (which was the 
source of 16 per cent of last year’s 
sales) is holding up well and for the 
full year the company believes it has 
a “fighting chance” to approximate 
1952 results. 

Nor are the smaller companies un- 
duly pessimistic. Oliver Corporation 
expects an increase in 1953 defense 
business to offset any reduction in 
farm implement buying. Larger 
arms production, together with inclu- 
sion of A. B. Farquhar Company 
(acquired by Oliver) since the be- 
ginning of 1952, explains the com- 
pany’s 12 per cent increase in sales 
during the latest fiscal year. Minne- 
apolis-Moline, similarly, has been 
able to maintain volume but its first 
quarter deficit was much larger than 
a year earlier. Both Oliver and 
Minneapolis-Moline were put to- 
gether in 1929 by the merger of farm 
equipment concerns and had _ their 
capital structures reshuffled follow- 
ing periods of hard times for the farm 
implement industry. 


Over-all View 


The return to seasonal buying hab- 
its by the farmer and the reappear- 
ance of deficits in the January 31 
quarter does not necessarily mean 
that the current fiscal year will be a 
poor one for the farm implement in- 
dustry. Such fundamental factors as 
the increasing shortage of farm labor, 
rising demand for foodstuffs, and the 
trend toward fewer but larger farms 
indicate that mechanization of agri- 
culture is far from over. Still, the 
urgency to buy farm machinery is no 
longer acute and—like many other 
industries—the implement makers 
will find it necessary to make a great- 
er selling effort than has been re- 
quired for some time past. While 
there is no need to disturb long term 
positions in the industry’s leading 
companies, the group does not appear 
likely to attract aggressive buying in 
the immediate future in view of the 
factors discussed. 
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Another Good Year 
Of Railway Earnings 


Settlement of "productivity" wage dispute clarifies 
Probable high level of traffic and further 


outlook. 


operating economies promise very satisfactory results 


ailroad traffic declined somewhat 

last year, the drop amounting to 
around five per cent for freight ton- 
miles and less than two per cent for 
passenger-miles. Because of a freight 
rate increase in May, gross revenues 
increased from $10.4 billion to $10.6 
billion, setting a new all-time peak 
for the third successive year. Thanks 
to greater efficiency of operations and 
resulting economies, profit margins 
improved, and net income rose from 
$691.3 million to $824.5 million, the 
highest level since 1929 except for 
1942 and 1943. Dividend payments 
were the largest since 1930. 

This sounds like an excellent rec- 
ord, and anticipation of some such 
result permitted railroad shares to 
give a good account ‘of themselves 
marketwise last year. But they are 


still viewed with some suspicion by 
investors, as evidenced by the price- 
earnings multiple of only a little over 
seven (half the valuation of utility 
stocks) and average yield of more 





than 5%4 per cent currently prevail- 
ing for the Standard & Poor’s rail- 
road stock index. In part, this cau- 
tious approach is motivated by the 
well-known vulnerability of railroads 
to adverse cyclical influences, a con- 
dition which has been aggravated in 
recent years by the increasing depen- 
dence of rail earnings on high rates 
rather than on large traffic volume. 

To the extent that current nig- 
gardly statistical valuations of carrier 
equities are caused by this factor, 
they are amply justified. But the 
earnings outlook for 1953 so far as 
it can be discerned now calls for an 
optimistic view rather than the re- 
verse. Carloadings during the first 
eleven weeks of the year were 5.4 
per cent under the level for the com- 
parable period of 1952, but assuming 
that the economy will not be plagued 
with crippling strikes in 1953 the 
year as a whole could easily show a 
small gain in traffic. 


Earnings Influences 


Freight rates in effect during the 
first four months of the year will be 
above year-earlier levels. This influ- 
ence was partly responsible for the 
year-to-year gain in January net in- 
come from $42 million to $58 million 
despite a 5.9 per cent drop in car- 
loadings. Another factor which 
played a very important part in the 
improvement in earnings both last 
year and in January 1953, and which 
will permit still further gains later 
on, is the continued increase in the 
relative contribution of diesel-electric 
locomotives. 

From 1951 to 1952, their share of 
total motive power rose from 52.7 
per cent to 65.5 per cent in freight 
service, from 62.7 per cent to 71.5 
per cent in passenger service and 
from 67.8 per cent to 76.7 per cent 
in yard switching service. Steam 

Please turn to page 31 
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The Unusual Several generations of 
Becomes Americans have en- 
The Routine joyed the antics of the 


theatrical world, nota- 
bly the movie people, in attempting 
to turn out superlatives rich enough 
to keep pace with their new produc- 
tions. Thus colossal has given way to 
stupendous ; and stupendous to super- 
terrific, and so on. 

Industrialists, often pictured as 
most prosaic people, content them- 
selves with more restrained descrip- 
tion. They let the figures tell the 
story. 

Strangely, the figures sometimes 
tell tales that are little less spectacular 
than the flowery effusions of the the- 
atrical press agent. Take, for in- 
stance, the growth over two decades 
of the plastics industry, as pointed out 
in last week’s FrnANcrIAL Wor Lp. 
Every five years, from 1930 through 
1950, the industry about trebled its 
production. : 

Now, as any student of figures will 
tell you, this is geometric progres- 
sion; and when you start trebling the 
sum you really run into high figures 
fast. Not even Groucho Marx in his 
popular TV program of stepping up 
the prize for those who answer his 
questions is permitted to treble the 
amount; the stake merely doubles 
each time a successful answer is given. 

Nevertheless, rapid. though this 
growth has been in the case of the 
plastics industry, it still leaves Ameri- 
cans entirely calm. Unusual? To 
be sure. But in this country, unlike 
many less favorably endowed, the 
unusual has tended from constant 
repetition to become the routine. The 
super-colossal is now commonplace. 
Long Island One of the greatest 
Banks Test Short-cuts effected in 
Novel PI the history of American 

ovel Plan 

banking was the estab- 
lishment in New York City of its 
present Clearing House Association. 
Today, members’ transactions involv- 
ing their accounts with one another 
are simply settled by telephoning in 
debits and credits, and leaving the 
bookkeeping to the Association. 

On a modified scale, the idea will 
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now be put to the test by an associa- 
tion of banks operating in this in- 
stance, not in a big city, but in a 
county. That county, however, is 
fairly self-contained and does a sub- 
stantial business within its own boun- 
daries, namely Long Island’s wealthy 
and fast-growing Nassau County. 

Some sixty banks, all but one 
within the county in fact, have joined 
forces in the Nassau County Clearing 
House Association to lop days from 
the process of clearing checks between 
member institutions. Unlike the near- 
by New York Clearing House, the 
participating banks will take their 
checks to a central exchange which 
will assort, return and _ properly 
credit them to the proper accounts. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, acting at the instance of the 
local institutions, is cooperating in the 
experiment. If it works out, there 
is no reason to doubt that the county- 
wide clearing house idea will be ex- 
tended elsewhere throughout the 
country. In the case of Nassau 
County, clearances may be reduced 
for all intra-county checks from three 
or four days to less than 24 hours, 
a matter of considerable importance 
in view of the tens of millions of 
dollars of checks written and cleared 
every business day within the county. 
On a nationwide basis, the speed-up 
would affect checks aggregating many 
billions in face amount. 


Do Incentive A self-made man took 
Systems : rather dim ~ of a 
riend’s employment 
Pay aw? with the United States 
Treasury Department. He readily 
conceded that the work provided good 
promise of security, but the fly in the 
ointment, as he viewed the situation, 
lay in the answer to a question: “Do 
you ever expect to own a slice of it?” 

Eventual ownership of part or all 
of a business is of course the principal 
lure that encourages most business 
proprietors to take chances; they just 
can’t see the benefit of working for 
someone else. 

A modification of their idea for 
greater gain is seen in the various in- 
centive plans that have been adopted 


by American industry; though here 
the element of risk, which the propri- 
etor of his own business willingly 
takes, is subordinated to the consid- 
eration of security, which most work- 
ers prefer above ownership. 

How do these incentive systems 
pay off? Clearly the evidences point 
to a growing belief in their efficacy. 
Starting with the 1940s, the ranks of 
the pioneers in this movement have 
been swelled by others eager to test 
out the idea, Many problems have 
had to be worked out; it is easy of 
course to approve of the principle of 
profit participation but sometimes the 
problem of applying the principle is 
difficult. However, the idea has 
proved its worth, and has helped to 
improve better understanding _ be- 
tween all segments of American in- 
dustry: management men, share- 
holders and employes. 


The Law of We do not hold with 
Diminishing Some observers that the 
law of Supply and De- 
mand and other cardinal 
economic laws are sacrosanct in all 
instances, but, as our older readers 
know, we do hold the conviction that 
less rather than more tampering is 
advisable in most cases if the nation’s 
economy is to function smoothly. 
New cases in point that tend to 
prove the effectiveness of, for in- 
stance, the generally respected law 
of Diminishing Returns are now com- 
ing to hand. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, it seems, is beginning to suspect 
that excise taxes may be drying up 
revenue sources if very high income 
taxes are not. And from an entirely 


Returns 


different field, television, come re-— 


ports that show increasing resistance 
by advertisers to the mounting costs 
of program sponsorship. Here, the 
advertiser as well as the telecaster 
wants to keep going, but rising ex- 
penses have forced him to give pause. 
Thus far, the situation has done little 
more than to force sharing by two or 
more sponsors of some of our costlier 
programs, but the signal is clearly 
seen ; and that fact in itself may force 
a corrective in the form of economies. 
No edict is needed. 
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Special Deals May 


Hold ‘Tax Advantages 


In real estate field, quirks of the income tax laws may create 


important profit opportunities for those who can create 


“special situations" in property deals. Some examples 


By Robert P. Crawford 


O' all the reasons for buying or 
selling real estate, a “special 
situation” may be the most profitable 
for buyer or seller, or often both. Real 
estate investors spend many a day 
and night wondering whether they are 
already confronted by a special situa- 
tion or whether one might be worked 
out to advantage. While there are 
many large transactions of the kind, 
there are, strangely enough, perhaps 
more special situations in connection 
with smaller pieces of property. 


Term Defined 


Just what is a special situation? 
The emphasis here is not so much on 
a piece of real estate as such, but on 
circumstances surrounding that prop- 
erty and the financial positions of 
seller and buyer. A man may be 
well-to-do and yet be forced to sell a 
piece of property. At the same time 
another man may be in very moderate 
circumstances and yet find it highly 
profitable for him to buy the same 
piece. 

Of all the special situations the one 
least appreciated and yet the most 
productive of opportunity to small in- 
vestors is the one that arises because 
of the income tax provision that 
makes it possible for a seller to spread 
the profit from a sale of real estate 
over a period of years. The basic 
provision in this arrangement is that 
not more than 30 per cent of the 
money may be received as a down 
payment. And the seller pays the in- 
come tax on only that portion of the 
profit he receives each year. 

Obviously, most real estate profits 
are capital gains profits and so are 
restricted to an effective tax ceiling of 
26 per cent after six months holding. 
But under this plan the seller with- 
out much other income may find that 
he is actually paying only 10 or 12 
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per cent since only a part of the 
profits come into the ordinary tax 
calculation each year. This way he 
keeps himself far from the 26 per cent 
level. 

A variation of this plan is to sell 
the property at a higher price but to 
charge little or no interest. In this 
way the seller cuts down his income 
tax since the profit on the original 
price is figured at capital gains, while 
interest is current income. 

This type of real estate transaction 
arises frequently in the case of elderly 
owners who have used up all their 
allowable depreciation and so find 
their income tax being hiked con- 
siderably because of that fact. Often 
they have held the property for long 
periods of years. Sometimes the Gov- 
ernment has determined that the 
property is going to have a longer life 
than anticipated and so determines 
that no more depreciation may be 
taken by the present holder. He has 
the choice of easing up on deprecia- 
tion or selling out. 

The individual accordingly sells the 
property for around 29 per cent down 
and takes his money out over a period 
of years. The new buyer who may 
likewise be of modest income gets a 
bargain in terms if not in actual price. 
He starts out charging off some de- 
preciation himself on a new set-up of 
building and land value. 

But there are of course special 
opportunities for those in higher in- 
come tax brackets. Just as in the case 
of stocks, there may be many pieces 
of property that are too profitable for 
a man in high income tax brackets to 
consider buying. He would prefer his 
return in long-time increase. 

Here for instance is a special situa- 
tion for that man. It arises when a 
well-located piece of property has 
been rented on a long-term lease. 





Fifteen years ago the rent seemed en- 
tirely satisfactory and the long-term 
lease would have been a decided asset 


in selling the property. But today 
that lease has become a liability, for 
the owner is receiving only 50-cent 
dollars when it comes to paying taxes 
and making repairs. The writer 
knows of a quarter-of-a-million-dollar 
property where the net income before 
depreciation has been only a little 
over $4,000 a year for quite a period 
of time. The present holders of the 
property do not benefit from deprecia- 
tion because of lack of other income 
tax to pay. Obviously this may be an 
opportunity for a_ well-to-do in- 
dividual who wants a fine location and 
is willing to take his profit in the 
rise in value. He will gain by being 
able to charge off interest arid taxes, 
plus a good rate of depreciation. He 
may actually make the place show a 
nice loss against other income. 

Another such situation arose be- 
cause the sellers were anticipating 
that the lease would run out just 
when “harder times” would be com- 
ing on. But hard times fortunately 
did not come and the buyer had a still 
bigger bargain. 

Even the buying of luxurious 
homes today constitutes something of 
a special situation in that interest and 
taxes are charged off on one’s income 
tax. If it were not for these factors 
such sales would be fewer. 


Further Considerations 


There are two additional points to 
be considered here. Special situations 
enter into so many real estate transac- 
tions today that prices tend to be in- 
fluenced by them. Obviously the 
buyer who because of his own finan- 
cial situation can not be benefited by 
such a transaction can hardly afford 
to compete in price with the man who 
will be benefited. In that way a cer- 
tain instability in values is created. 

Our second point—what of the fu- 
ture? The question naturally arises 
as to what would happen when and if 
men of large income either find their 
incomes reduced or the tax on such 
incomes reduced. Some of these re- 
cent big deals would lose their attrac- 
tion because there would be less tax 
to save. But the poorer man—pur- 
suing steady income—even though it 
decreased—amight find that he had not 
done so badly after all. 
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Convertible Bonds 
Have Added Attraction 


Interesting profit possibilities, as well as capital pro- 


tection in uncertain periods, are to be found in the privi- 


lege bond group. Issuing corporations also reap benefits 


a) ee the past year an unusual 
number of convertible bonds 
have been offered to investors and 
have been readily taken up. Investors 
have fared well from the standpoint 
of market appreciation, which has 
reflected the general rise in the equity 
securities into which the new issues 
are convertible. Those who already 
have exercised the conversion privi- 
lege have benefited from both the 
market rise in the shares they now 
hold and the increased return on their 
investment, since the shares in every 
ease afford generous returns. The 
corporations have benefited from the 
fact that the conversions are steadily 
reducing funded debt totals. 


Traded Actively 


Ten of the convertibles presented 
in the accompanying tabulation were 
issued in 1952 and one, the Sinclair 
Oil 3%s of 1983, is of 1953 vintage. 
All of the 19 are traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange and most of 
them have active markets — stimu- 
lated by the showings made by the 
common shares into which they are 
convertible. With the exception of 
the Dow Chemical 3s, which were 
sold to investors at 101%, all of the 
1952 issues were sold at 100. Only 
the medium grade Standard Coil 
Products 5 per cent bond is currently 
quoted around its offering price, with 
advances in the others ranging from 
five points for the International Min- 
erals & Chemical 3.65s to 34 points 
for the Houston Light & Power con- 
vertibles. 

The flotation of convertible bond 
issues as a means of raising capital 
at a lower cost to the issuer than 
bond issues of regulation type appeals 
particularly to the utility industry, 
though at times all types of corpora- 
tions have sweetened bond offerings 
with a conversion feature. 

In effect, the sale of a convertible 
issue often amounts eventually to the 
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sale of common stock at a price 
above the market, while providing 
the company with capital funds at an 
interest cost well below the prevail- 
ing dividend rate on the stock, or 





even on the company’s outstanding 
non-convertible bonds. Such offer- 
ings are particularly attractive to in- 
vestors during periods when, al- 
though the longer term trend of 
securities appears upward, uncer- 
tainties may cloud current and near- 
by prospects—creating a situation 
not especially propitious for either a 
stock or regular bond offering. With 
a conversion price set moderately 
above the market of the moment, the 
investor is asked to accept the low 
interest coupon as the price for full 
benefit of any advance in the market 
price of the stock during the life of 
the bond. 

The investor, however, faces some 
hazards. The issues frequently are 
subject to calls for sinking fund pur- 
poses, and all of them usually are 
subject to redemption at any time 
that the corporation may decide to 
take such action. For that reason the 
investor should be willing either to 
convert his holdings into common 
stock or to sell his holdings should 
the market price of his debentures 
rise beyond reasonable investment 
levels, Further, the conservative in- 
vestor is warranted in converting his 
holdings into common stock only if 
he is willing to assume all of the risks 
which are inherent in common stock 
ownership. 


The Principal Listed Convertible Issues 


Standard Amount 
& 


Out- Approx. Conv. Recent 

Poor’s Standing Call Recent Yield into Price of 

Company and Issue Rating (Miils.) Price Price to Mat. Com. at Common 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.. .234s,1961 Al $160.0 al05 115 0.95% b$143.84 159 
Amer, Tel. & Tel.. .33@s, 1963 Al 57.3 107 oj Ms | e138 159 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.. .3%4s, 1964 Al 238.0 k107 123: 4.15 e136 159 
Bangor & Aroost’k.4%4s,1976 B1 8.66 al03%4 92 5.09 f 21 
City Investing ....... 4s,1961 NR 3.41 al02 94 4.90 h 14 
Colorado Fuel & Ir..434s,1966 Bl 48.5 10334 100 4.75 22.75 20 
Consolidated Edison. .3s,1963 A G45. IAS 156: .... 25 40 

Con. Gas, E. L. & P. 

4 ee 3%4s, 1967 Al 16.5 101 120 1.65 j23 28 
Detroit Edison ...... 3s,1958 A 24.1 102% 124 ... 20 25 
Dow Chemical ....... 3s,1982 Al 100.0 al04% 107 2.70 48.38 40 
Houston Lt. & Pwr..3%4s, 1967 A 14.3 102 134 0.82 17% #825 
Inland Steel ....... 3%s,1972 A 24.5 2103 107 2.98 53 43 
Int’l Min. & Chem..3.65s,1977 B1+ 20.0 103 105 3.32 50 37 
Scott Paper ........; 3s,1977 A 25.0 al03 111 2.42 56 58 
Sinclair Oil ....... 3%4s, 1983 A 102.0 103 106 2.90 44 43 
Standard Coil ....... 5s,1967 B 5.0 105 100 5.00 18% 16 
Standard Oil (Ind.).3%s,1982 Ai+ 140.0 103 109 2.70 87 75 
Union Oil (Calif.)..3%s,1972 A 35.0 103 109 2.52 45 43 
Wheeling Steel ....3%4s,1965 Bl 14.2 al03 102 3.30 45 39 





a—At lower price during 1953. b—$43.84 cash and $100 debentures. c—$38 cash and $100 deben- 


tures. e—$36 cash and $100 debentures. f—Eac 


$1,000 bond convertible into 20 shares of common. 


g-—Call price; at lower price for sinking fund. h—Each $1,000 bond convertible into 50 shares of 
common. j—Each $100 of bonds plus $15 cash convertible beginning July 1, 1953, into five shares 


of common. 


k-—Callable after July 1954. N.R.—Not rated. 
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New forecast indicates capital outlays by industry this year 


will exceed earlier expectations. Consumer spending is also 


setting new peaks, thus helping to support the business boom 


From a 1950 level of $20.6 billion, capital 
outlays by private industry expanded to $25.6 
billion in the following year and $26.5 billion in 
1952. These gains, aided by increases in exports 
and in defense spending, played a major part in 
sustaining the business boom. The consistently 
heavy postwar investment, which started well be- 
fore 1950, has already brought large increases in 
capacity in many lines and a considerably greater 
degree of modernization of facilities in nearly all. 


Since no tree grows to the sky, some slack- 
ening in the rate of capital expenditures has been 
anticipated for many months, but has consistently 
failed to appear. Now its coming has been post- 
poned again. A recent joint estimate by the Com- 
merce Department and the SEC places the annual 
rate of business investment at $27.5 billion for the 
first quarter and $28.1 billion for the April-June 
period. For the year as a whole, a level of $27 
billion is looked for; on this basis there would 
be a drop during the last half to a $26.2 billion 
annual rate. However, a prediction that far ahead 
is little more than an educated guess; if industrial 
activity remains high there will doubtless be sub- 
stantial additions to present programs in line with 
the experience of other recent years. 


The importance of the continued uptrend in 
capital outlays goes well beyond the comparatively 
small resulting addition to Gross National Prod- 
uct. It indicates in the most unmistakable fashion 
the continued existence of an optimistic attitude 
on the part of business management, and since 
new programs are heavily weighted with moderni- 
zation projects rather than mere expansion of 
capacity they will add materially to efficiency and 
hence to potential profits. 


Other constructive influences are also at 
work. Residential building is expected to at least 
equal the 1952 level, and some types of public 
construction—notably highways and schools— 
will show large gains. Employment and personal 
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income are at new peaks, and are being reflected 
in a record level of expenditure by individuals. 
February retail sales were seven per cent ahead 
of year-earlier levels, and merchants expect con- 
tinued favorable comparisons through April and 
probably beyond. 


Of course, there is another side to the pic- 
ture. The headlines with respect to consumer 
outlays are made by producers of durable goods 
such as automobiles and appliances. Output in 
these lines has recovered in recent months, but 
is still well below previous peaks due to shortages 
of labor and materials. If these operating prob- 
lems can be overcome, manufacturers plan to 
boost their output materially over recent levels. 
Since this gain in supply will not be matched by 
an equal gain in demand, an era of much stiffer 
competition is ahead, foreshadowed by the un- 
expected price cut just made by Chrysler. 


This cut was a matter of choice rather than 
necessity; while the company’s output thus far in 
1953 has been 32 per cent ahead of year-earlier 
levels, current sales by dealers are showing in- 
creases of over 50 per cent. But in the not too 
distant future, moves of this type will be forced 
on all durable goods producers. And still later 
there is the possibility of a business letdown, 
recently predicted by a Westinghouse Electric 
official as likely to run to eight or ten per cent 
in terms of GNP, disposable income and genera: 
business. 


This prospect is likely to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence on the stock market over the medium 
term despite rising dividends and general earnings 
improvement. Thus, capital enhancement is not 
an appropriate investment objective at present; 
common stock funds should be concentrated in 
top quality issues which will rise if the market 
does so, will continue to provide good income re- 
turns, but will not be severely hit by a downturn. 

Written March 26, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Business at New Peak 


Business activity reached an all-time peak in the 
first quarter, the Commerce Department character- 
izing the current tenor of business as “high level 
stability.” Both income and production topped the 
previous record made by the final 1952 quarter 
when business reflected efforts to make up for losses 
sustained during the third quarter steel strike. De- 
mand during the first quarter was buttressed by a 
rising flow of personal income, which was the re- 
sult of increased employment, higher hourly wage 
rates and increases in rents and other items. Non- 
farm employment is on a seasonal rise, increasing 
500,000 in February over January, and was 1.9 
million above February 1952. Unemployment in 
February dropped 300,000. Retail prices were one 
per cent under the first quarter of 1952, but sales 
volume increased ten per cent. 


Plant Spending To Rise 


Running well ahead of earlier estimates by Gov- 
ernment and other economists, outlays for new 
plant and equipment programs will reach a record 
$27 billion this year, according to a joint survey 
by the Commerce Department and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Such spending will be 
a substantial prop to the economy since it would 
ameunt to $500 million more than last year, and 
$1.5 billion more than was spent in 1951. 

With the exception of the railroads, each of ma- 
jor industrial groups will spend as much or more 
this year than last. The public utilities expect out- 
lays to rise 14 per cent, which would mean a record 
$4.4 billion. The $12 billion which manufacturing 
companies contemplate laying out will about equal 
the 1952 amount while scheduled outlays by the 
non-rail transport companies and other commercial 
units also will be about the same. The railroads 
plan to spend 7 per cent less, or around $1.3 billion. 


Auto Prices Cut 


Harbinger of a buyer’s market in automobiles 
is Chrysler’s across-the-board price cut on all its 
passenger cars, the first general reduction by any 
major producer in years. On four-door models, 
factory retail price reductions range from $67.30 
to $225.40, and Dodge trucks also will cost less this 
year. Chrysler said its action was based on larger 
output—32 per cent more than a year ago at this 


time. Through the week ended March 21, the esti- 


maied production gain for Chrysler-made cars over 
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the similar 1952 period was about 42 per cent, 
although output of trucks was down. But General 
Motors, Ford, Nash and Packard all have increased 
output also, and to an even greater extent than 
Chrysler, a fact that suggests more price cut an- 
nouncements may be on the way. 


Tin Plate Unchanged 


The decision of the country’s leading steel pro- 
ducer to “hold the line” on tin plate prices at least 
through September 30 is good news for the makers 
of tin cans, who are thus assured that a major cost 
item will be stabilized for the next six months. Last 
year the can makers were squeezed by higher labor 
costs, an increase in tin plate prices, and supply 
difficulties arising from the prolonged steel strike. 
The increase in can prices which came in the latter 
part of 1952 offset only a small proportion of the 
cost increases. With more normal operating condi- 
tions prevailing this year, the leading can producers 
—American Can and Continental Can—should be 
able to improve upon their 1952 earnings showings. 


Firmer Chemical Prices 

Recent weeks have witnessed advances in prices 
of a number of basic chemicals, including soda 
ash, sulphur, sodium phosphates and others. Firm 
demand for many of these products, coupled with 
higher freight and operating costs experienced by 
chemical producers, are cited as reasons for the 
boost in prices. However, while the higher quota- 
tions have in most instances been maintained, 
chlorine producers have rescinded their recent price 
rise. Some chlorine producers did not join in the 
original price boost and, in addition, the chemical 
is reportedly in ample supply because of a poor 
season in the organic pesticide field last year. The 
increases which have been retained, however, 
should permit some improvement in the operating 
margins of major producers of basic chemicals. 


Less Coal 


So far this year, soft coal output has been run- 
ning about 20 per cent below the 1952 level, con- 
firming predictions of industry officials who look 
for a further reduction in coal demand this year. 
In 1952, bituminous production declined to an esti- 
mated 465 million tons, 13 per cent below the pre- 
ceding year. This was accounted for by the steel 
strike, a rapid rate of rail dieselization, and a drop 
in export shipments. This year, according to Pitts- 
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burgh Consolidation Coal—world’s largest bitu- 
minous producer—larger coal use by public utility 
and steel concerns will not be sufficient to offset 
lower takings by the railroads and export users. 
In an effort to improve the competitive position of 
coal, Pittsburgh Consolidation has been experi- 
menting with a pipeline system to carry the fuel, 
a project in which several utility companies have 
recently shown considerable interest. 


Copper Situation 


With supplies of low-priced domestic copper 
steadily dwindling, consumers still are averse to 
committing themselves for foreign metal at the cur- 
rent level of 34 to 36.5 cents per pound, depend- 
ing on deliveries. One after another, domestic pro- 
ducers have raised their prices to the 30-cent level 
for company output and still quote up to 34 cents, 
Valley basis, for refined domestic of custom origin. 
Custom smelters have raised their bids further for 
scrap, paying up to 29.5 cents for No. 1. Indica- 
tions are that consumers will find it necessary to 
take on substantial tonnages of foreign metal to 
round out their April requirements. Sales of con- 
sumers in February highlighted the growing 
urgency of fabricating requirements. The total of 
144,874 tons, vs. 136,583 tons in January, was the 
highest reported for any month since August 1950 
—this despite the fact that February is the shortest 
month in the year. 


Suit Costs Up 


With revival in demand for men’s clothing, the 
industry’s labor leaders have begun to ask for 
higher pay for workers. Apparently it is expected 
that pay boosts will be granted. As a result, retail 
price increases of $2 to $3 a suit are envisioned 
by the head of one large company effective next 


fall. The industry is presently in healthy condition 
with lower-than-average stocks at each level—fabric 
mill, cutting room, and retail store. Retail sales in 
January were up at least ten per cent over the year- 
earlier volume, and a good volume of advance 
orders should keep the manufacturing end at 85 to 
90 per cent of capacity for the spring and summer 
seasons. Prices of woolen fabrics meanwhile have 
remained virtually unchanged. Trends within the 
industry are toward larger output of sport coats 
and separate trousers, and toward lighter weight 
clothing, with production of regular weight suits 
on a long-term decline. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

American Home Products’ 1952 sales were 
$184.9 million last year vs. $192.4 million in 1951. 

Dow Chemical enters production of polyethylene, 
a plastic used for squeezable bottles, pipe and wrap- 
ping film. 

Cities Service’s 1952 total operating revenues 
were $900.9 million vs. $828.8 million in 1951; 
Radio Corporation, $690.6 million vs. $596.8 mil- 
lion; Southern California Edison, $126.6 million 
vs. $117.9 million; Oklahoma Gas & Electric, $31.7 
million vs. $29.3 million; Union Pacific $520.2 


million vs. $505.2 million. 


Other Corporate News 

Carborundum Company seeks listing on New 
York Stock Exchange. 

St. Joseph Lead will spend $3 million this year 
to complete lead project at Indian Creek, Mo. 

Burroughs Adding Machine stockholders vote 
May 7 on a change in name to Burroughs Corpora- 
tion; Combustion Engineering-Superheater stock- 
holders vote April 14 on name change to Com- 
bustion Engineering Inc. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 94 2.90% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 92 3.00 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.60 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

DE. a ROS Raids asa RN <saee G6 I 105 
Cities Service: 36. 1971 s...200.0n000% 3. 343 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 89 3.21 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 90 3.25 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s. 1969..... 105 = 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104%, 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 2 6337 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 


Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 130 5.39% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) mom-CUM....60000..2+. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 102 4.41 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 101 4.95 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 39 5.1% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 300 225 «631. «273 
OU SEE, sivecanneciasnins 70.80 70.80 40 20 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 160 37 4.3 
General Electric .............. 285 Bees 2 42 
General: Pn0G8. das. ccsdnsncs< 240 240 55 4.3 
Int’l Business Machines........ 74.00 74.00 243 1.6 
Standard Oil of California..... 260 3.00 56 5.4 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... w.0 ‘ie 169" 36 
eg a ene 250 150.31 43 
CE, GL. ob d Ccnaccetaces 1.60 -200 36 5.6 





* Based on 1952 cash payments. 7 Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
r--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 159 56% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 58 48 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.00 200 40 5.0 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 50 5.0 
Re RS eres 3.00 3.00 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 450 64 7.0 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 44 68 
May Department Stores....... 180 180 32 5.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.00 39 51 
tine Lie onc ccieccaeds 3.00 3.00 61 49 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 200 45 44 
ee 240 240 35 69 
Socony-Vacuum ...........0. 1.80 2.00 35 5.7 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 2.00 39 5.1 
EE CUE occcuwansasdue en 2.25 2.00 34 5.9 
Pemes Company occ... casei css 3.05 3.00 56 5.4 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 400 50 80 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 6.00 114 53 
ey Seen 450 400 55 73 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 66 
West Penn Electric .......... 200 285 37. 768 


* Based on 1952 payments. + Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
r-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


mitted: “Stores 6.60523. WR $3,00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 56 7.1 
Cluett, Peabody ............. 2.25 200 31 6.5 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 090 15 6.0 
Container Corporation ........ 275 2.75 43 64 
Flintkote Company ........... S80 200 31° «31 
General Amer. Transportation... 3.50 3.50 70 5.1 
General Motors .............. 400 400 67 6.0 
Glidden Company ............ an 265 37 61 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 75 8.0 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 200 39 6.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 3.75 4.00 63 6.4 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 33 76 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 200 48 42 
Tidewater Associated Oil...... 107 115 2 44 
Uta MOONE a 0erebwulsceneshane 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 


* Based cn 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





FTC decision in chinaware makers case gives lift to trade 


associations plus industry—Future of General Aniline said 


to be clouded—Chances for July | tax cut appear better 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There are 
several Court decisions on whether 
companies in the same line may hire 
a trade association secretary to figure 
out their average costs. Courts have 
said “No.” However, it’s likely that 
cases no longer will be prosecuted. 
The Federal Trade Commission just 
dismissed a complaint against the 
chinaware makers. Although it’s a 
cut-throat industry, worse than the 
cloak and suit business, the complaint 
had charged that their drafting of cost 
sheets was equivalent to price fixing. 

The decision probably will give a 
great lift to trade associations, which 
rarely have much to offer members 
beyond lobbying. Competing compa- 
nies will be able to find out average 
costs for key operations and to com- 
pare them with their own. The first 
effect will be to build up the associa- 
tions, whose spokesmen here are alive 
indeed to their opportunities. The 
second should be to make business 
more competitive: Companies will 
know better where to look in shaving 
operating costs in order to meet the 
market. 

Now and then the Government it- 
self gets out figures of the. kind 
needed, just as it standardizes designs 
and materials. Unfortunately compa- 
nies trust Government less than they 
do trade associations; they fear that 
in the vast Civil Service their own 
secrets will leak, which as a matter 
of fact rarely happens. The decision 
will prove a great boon to coopera- 
tive cost accounting, which heretofore 
could not be attempted. 


Several sets of bills this year are 
designed either to dull or to sharpen 
the Robinson Patman Act. One, by 
Capehart, allows freight absorption; 
another puts practically the whole 
burden of proof on any company ac- 
cused by the FTC. However Con- 
gress swings, the Commission itself, 
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as may be seen from the five-to-one 
chinaware decision, is changing its 
point-of-view. 


General Aniline, whose stock is 
owned by Government, can’t be sold 
because litigation clouds the title. 
Before a Senate Committee, Presi- 
dent Jack Frye described the trouble 
with working for Government. For 
one thing, his executives are jealous 
of the stock bonuses and retirement 
pensions they’re continually hearing 
about. He can’t keep them. 

The company shows high earnings 
and, with new products at hand, 
gross should go up. If there were 
private ownership, investment capital 
could have been secured by selling 
stock. But this couldn’t be done; in- 
stead the company had to borrow 
long term from National City and 
from Metropolitan Life. Frye thinks 
that the capital structure should be 
recast, the present tax deductions on 
interest notwithstanding. 

It would be useful for the company 
to make various long term agreements 
with other companies. Agreements, it 
may be assumed, would involve, such 
things as buying materials, research 
and marketing. It can rarely be 
worked out. Future of GA isn’t clear, 
Frye claimed, so that other companies 
prefer to make their deals short term. 
Good opportunities are foregone. 


The chances of an actual tax cut 
effective July 1 appear to have im- 
proved. The improvement comes from 
promises from various Departments 
that expenses really will be reduced. 
Most important would be the reduc- 
tions indicated by Defense Secretary 
Wilson. From the way he talked at a 
press conference, moreover, the cuts 
are actual and not merely, as they so 
often are, the result of delays in pay- 
ing bills. 

The President did not say that 








there must be an actual balance be- 
fore there are cuts, but only that the 
budget must be brought under con- 
trol, which is much more vague. The 
new expense figures are expected to 
come from the White House May 1. 
If there’s a reasonable shaving of 
costs, it’s to be expected that Repre- 
sentative Reed’s bill will go to the 
floor. Of course, it would pass. 

The pressure on Congressmen to 
cut taxes is enormous. They’re get- 
ting letters of disappointment from 
their constituents, who remember all: 
that was claimed during the cam- 
paign. So if there’s a reasonable re- 
duction in prospective outlays, Con- 
gress is likely to act. It’s remembered 
that deficits usually have not been as 
high as the Treasury forecast. 


Efforts of the Departments to 
expand jurisdictions are rumored, as 
in Democratic days. Secretary Weeks 
of Commerce is said to want charge 
of all Government statistics—because 
statistics are needed by business. It’s 
obvious that other Departments will 
want to keep, to take two instances, 
the farm parity figures and those on 
cost-of-living, which are used mostly 
in union negotiations. 


Even though tideland oil almost 
surely will be ceded to the Gulf states 
and California, changes in leasing ar- 
rangements may be delayed. It’s to be 
remembered that the transfer will be 
held up in Court. One state, Rhode 
Island, announced that it would sue 
for its share of the proceeds; there’s 
gossip here that several others will 
join. The Supreme Court ruled that 
title belongs to the U.S., which may 
make it worth while for individual 
states to go to court. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Better Prospects 
For Safeway Stores 


Last year's earnings failed to cover the $2.40 annual 
dividend rate, but operating conditions have recently 


improved. End of price controls is a favorable factor 


fos of Safeway Stores, Inc. 
—the nation’s second largest 
food chain—dipped to $2.01 per share 
last year, the lowest figure reported 
since 1945. And for the second con- 
secutive year the chain failed to cover 
its $2.40 annual dividend. Normally, 
a situation of this kind might well be 
a matter of concern to stockholders, 
for in only rare instances can a divi- 
dend that is not being earned be con- 
sidered secure. In the case of Safe- 
way, however, two factors should be 
noted: The exceptionally liberal yield 
basis on which the stock sells (around 
seven per cent) indicates that the 
market is at least partially discounting 
the unsatisfactory earnings-dividend 
relationship; and nearby operating 
prospects: offer good possibilities for 
an improved level of earnings. 


Others Suffered Too 


The earnings decline experienced 
by Safeway last year was by no means 
unusual in the grocery chain field. Re- 
stricted markups on many food prod- 
ucts because of price controls, gen- 
erally higher costs and increased 
competition were among the many 
problems confronting Safeway’s man- 
agement. Furthermore, 1952 profits 
did not benefit from tax credits which 
were reflected in the year-earlier in- 
come statement. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing a 12 per cent gain in domestic 
sales, the company was unable to ar- 
rest the slump in earnings which be- 
gan in 1950. 

Recent developments, of course, 
have changed the picture consider- 
ably. On March 17, the Office of 
Price Stabilization took the lid off the 
few remaining items remaining un- 
der ceilings, thereby freeing the econ- 
omy of all direct price controls for the 
first time in more than two years. 
While only scattered increases in food 
prices are expected to result from 
the demise of controls, freedom from 
20 


the burdensome paper work and re- 
stricted markups imposed by OPS 
should prove of considerable benefit 
to a major food chain such as Safe- 
way. 

Actually, Safeway’s earnings began 
to turn up in the second half of last 
year. In the 24 weeks ended June 
14, 1952, Safeway earned only 78 
cents a share, compared with $1.27 
cleared in the similar year-earlier 





Safeway Stores 


*Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1939.. $385.9 $2.20 a$0.83 17%4— 9% 
1940.. 399.3 1.59 1.17 175%—11% 
1941.. 475.1 1.60 1.17 1554—115% 
1942.. 611.1 1.35 1.00 14%— 9% 
1943... 588.8 1.56 1.00 1534—11% 
1944.. 656.6 1.63 1.00 183,—14% 
1945.. 664.8 1.59 1.00 28 —18% 
1946.. 847.5 4.04 1.00 3474—22 

1947.. 1,117.1 2.75 1.00 26%4—20 

1948.. 1,276.8 3.50 1.00 21%4—16% 
1949.. 1,197.88 5.22 1.25 33%—16%4 
1950.. 1,209.9 484 2.40 391%4,—26% 
1951.. 1,454.6 2.26 240 39%—29% 


1952..b1,484.0 2.01 2.40 ¢c351%4—2934 

* Revised in 1947-1951 to include all sub- 
sidiaries. a—Plus preferred stock. b—United 
_ only. c—1952-1953 range through March 





period. The remaining months of 
1952 produced $1.23 per share (the 
full year total was $2.01 per share), 
an amount slightly in excess -of six 
months’ dividend requirements. So 
far this year, moreover, operations 
are continuing on a satisfactory basis. 
In the eight weeks ended February 
21, sales ran 8.2 per cent ahead of the 
similar 1952 period. 

Since Safeway’s 1952 annual report 
has yet to be released, complete de- 
tails regarding the chain’s activities 
last year are lacking. But the salient 
facts concerning the company’s op- 
erating policies are well known. For 
many years, the Safeway manage- 
ment has concentrated on the elimina- 


* stockholder. 





tion of less profitable smaller stores 
in favor of larger and more efficient 
units. Thus, steadily mounting sales 
volume (with growing sales per 
store) has been accompanied by a 
definite shrinkage in the number of 
stores operated. 

Currently, Safeway has some 1,941 
stores in operation in the United 
States. Besides these, there were 137 
retail stores in Canada (where the 
company does about ten per cent of 
its consolidated volume) at the end 
of last year. The geographical loca- 
tion of the Safeway system is note- 
worthy. About 80 per cent of the 
chain’s stores are located between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Coast; at the 1951 year-end 540 
stores (27 per cent of the U. S. total) 
were located in California, followed 
by Washington with 155 (eight per 
cent), New York with 145 (seven per 
cent) and Texas with 128 (about 6% 
per cent). 

The heavy concentration of Safe- 
way outlets in the Pacific Coast area 
is, of course, a favorable factor be- 
cause of the above-average population 
growth witnessed in that region dur- 
ing the past decade—which may well 
continue in the years ahead. Never- 
theless, Safeway is not neglecting at- 
tractive sites for new stores in other 
areas as well. Only recently, the 
company purchased new store sites in 
Long Island (New York) and at 
present, there are six new food mar- 
kets going up in the New York City 
area. 


What's Ahead? 


Selling around 35, Safeway Stores 
is not a statistical bargain in terms of 
1952 earnings of $2.01 per share. 
However, reattainment of more nor- 
mal earning power, consistent with 
the company’s large sales volume, 
now seems in prospect following the 
squeeze on earnings which accompa- 
nied price controls. For the longer 
term, the system’s store improvement 
program as well as expansion in fast- 
growing sections of the country 
should redound to the benefit of the 
For those who can ac- 
cept the moderate risks involved until 
adequate dividend coverage is re- 
stored, the shares appear to be an 
interesting commitment for liberal in- 
come and long term growth. 
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COMPANY OPERATIONS 


Gross OPERATING INCOME of Cont- 
nental Oil Company for the year 1952 
reached $397 million and was the 
highest in its history. However, net 
earnings for the year were adversely 
affected by higher costs of doing busi- 
ness and by lower sales prices for re- 
fined products, with the most severe 
reductions applying to the heavy fuel 
oils and to lubricating oils. The major 
factors contributing to higher operat- 
ing costs were the cost-of-living wage 
and salary increases granted to meet 
competitive standards, additions to per- 
sonnel needed to handle the Com- 
pany'’s expanding activities, and rental 
payments on a greater number of acres 
held under oil leases. 


Continental's capital expenditures 
during the last two years were at un- 
usually high levels. They aniounted to 
$88.7 million in 1951 and $90.7 million 
in 1952, as compared with the 1950 
figure of $43.7 million. Many of the 
investments made in 1951 and 1952 
have not as yet reached their full earn- 
ing power. Examples are the Com- 
pany’s substantial investments in a 
wide spread of undeveloped acreage; 
in offshore properties, where operations 
have been virtually stopped; and in 
refinery enlargements not yet com- 
pleted. These investments and various 
other new projects should come into 
their own in the near future. 

Continental’s daily net crude oil pro- 
duction in 1952 averaged 113,442 
barrels and was down slightly from the 
1951 rate of 114,551 barrels. This 
decline in the year’s average is attrib- 





Continental Oil Company 
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Capital Expenditures 


OPERATING (Barrels Daily) 
Net Crude Oil Production 
Refinery Runs 
Sales of Refined Products 





utable to the material curtailment in 
production which occurred during the 
strikes of oil workers. There was a 
consistent increase in the Company’s 
production following the strikes to a 
record of 123,012 barrels daily in De- 
cember. The improved rates of produc- 
tion during the latter part of the year, 
however, were not quite sufficient to 
offset the abnormally low level which 
prevailed during the strike period. 

Crude oil reserves added through 
discoveries of new fields and additions 
to old fields are estimated to have been 
more than sufficient to offset with- 
drawals made during the year. 

The Company’s volume of sales of 
refined products for the year increased 
7.4% and reached a record high of 
1.97 billion gallons. To meet the sales 
demand, the Company’s crude oil runs 
to stills were expanded and averaged 
during the year 110,156 barrels per day, 


‘g HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS — 1952-1951 
FINANCIAL 1952 1951 
Net Earnings: Total $38,087,890 $41,292,692 
Per Share* $3.91 $4.25 
Dividends: Total $24,341,442 $24,291,418 
Per Share* $2.50 $2.50 


$90,748,395 $88,747,961 
113,442 114,551 
110,156 102,123 
128,152 119,703 


* Earnings per share calculated on 9,716,916 shares outstanding at the end of 
1951, and 9,736,916 shares outstanding at the end of 1952. Dividends paid in 
1951 adjusted to reflect the share-for-share stock distribution made in June 1951. 

















an increase of 7.9% over the previous 
record runs established in 1951. How- 
ever, the dollar value of sales, due to 
lower prices realized, went up only 
4.6% from $223.4 million in 1951 to 
$233.7 million in 1952. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


IN THE FACE OF possible deceleration in 
the rate of growth in demand, the oil 
industry will be confronted in 1953 
with the problem of utilizing its reserve 
producing and refining capacity in an 
orderly and effective manner. A sub- 
stantial decrease in exports can be 
expected inasmuch as production and 
refining capacities abroad are becoming 
adequate to meet foreign requirements. 
It is evident, therefore, that competition 
in the oil industry will be intensified 
and that a premium will be placed on 
efficient management and low operat- 
ing costs. 


Continental Oil Company 











A copy of the 1952 Annual Report to stockholders, giving 
further information on the Company's operations, will be sent 
without charge upon request addressed to Continental Oil 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 





New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Among less obvious changes likely 
to be made in the car of tomorrow 
will be a switch to the use of an all- 
aluminum radiator to gain the ad- 
vantage of that material’s natural 
lightness and resistance to corrosion 
—a survey by the Aluminum Asso- 
ciation reveals that major automobile 
manufacturers already have such ra- 
diators in experimental use. ... A 
safety belt for use in private cars 
and trucks is being introduced by 
Ray Brown Automotive Company— 
webbing used for the belt comes in 
various colors so that it may har- 
monize with the interior of the car. 

. Speaking of safety devices, an 
automobile door lock that unlocks by 
a simple twist of the wrist but only 
from the outside is now making a 
consumer debut—bearing the trade 
name Tzistlok, and marketed by The 
Sleetex Company, the device attaches 
to the rain gutter of any car simply 
by the use of a screwdriver. . . . Fol- 
lowing an absence of 15 years, the 
Packard custom limousine and sedan 
will be seen once again in eight-pas- 
senger and six-passenger versions— 
designed for corporation or personal 
use, these luxury models have disap- 
pearing glass partitions at the rear of 
the front seat for owners using chauf- 
feurs. 


Building ... 

A special thermostat for air condi- 
tioned homes has been announced by 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company—although it resembles the 
conventional electric-clock type of 
thermostat, the new model (1) pro- 
vides for the selection of heating or 
cooling, (2) permits a choice of con- 
tinuous or intermittent fan operation 
and (3) enables the entire system to 
be turned off merely by flicking an 
inconspicuous finger-tip switch. .. . 
Plans for eight storage units, five 
pieces of furniture and a child’s play- 
house are available on request plus 
ten cents each to cover mailing from 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
—designed for home craftsmen, the 
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plans naturally call for the use of fir 
plywood; booklets on finishing tech- 
niques are offered free of charge by 
Monsanto Chemical Company... . 
United States Radiator Corporation 
has entered the growing air condi- 
tioning field with the introduction of 
two models which are suitable for 
new or old homes and commercial 
buildings heated by warm air fur- 
naces—they will be available in 2, 3, 
5 and 7.5-ton units. 


Chemicals . . . 

Housewives this spring will be able 
to mothproof as they wash, providing 
protection to washable woolens for 
over a year without leaving an odor 
on the fabric—a mothproofing com- 
pound developed recently by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture is now 
being placed on the market under the 
trade name Wooly EQ-53 by Wis- 
consin Chemical Products Company. 
... To acquaint potential users with 
its new epoxide resin adhesive for 
industrial bonding purposes, Borden 
Company offers an experimental kit 
priced at $1.50—the adhesive has 
been used successfully for bonding 
metal, wood, ceramics, glass and rub- 
ber. . . . Glare-Out is the brand name 
of an easy-to-apply blue-green mate- 
rial for tinting windows—applied by 
spray gun or paint roller, it is said 
to form a transparent coating that 
won't chip or wash off; coverage is 
up to 400 square feet per gallon, ac- 


cording to Fade-Proof Corporation of 
America. 


Public Relations . . . 

Stockholders of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company late last month, in ad- 
dition to receiving their company’s 
1952 annual report, were taken on a 
pictorial excursion of the road’s fa- 
cilities via a 24-page supplement en- 
titled A Pictorial Review of Prog- 
ress on the Pennsylvania—this is 
believed to be the first time that a 
railroad has used a brochure in ad- 
dition to its annual report as a means 
of communication with its stockhold- 
ers. . . . Standard Oil Company of 





California does a great deal of insti- 
tutional advertising throughout the 
year to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of its part in the Ameri- 
can economy—these advertisements 
have been gathered together in a 
giant-size booklet entitled Full Ex- 
posure... . A unique attempt to put 
across the basic facts of an annual 
report in a fashion that is under- 
standable to everyone was tried by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
when it used the simple device of 
an ordinary checkbook to show its 
Record of 1952: What We Took in; 
How We Spent It—prepared espe- 
cially for distribution to its employes, 
the checkbook-report replaced the 
regular March issue of the company’s 
Westinghouse News. 


Random Notes... 

Inks for writing on plastics, and 
which can be used with brush, letter- 
ing pen, ruling pen or airbrush, are 
offered by Artone Color Corporation 
—opaque, transparent, permanent 
and removable ink varieties are avail- 
able....A drawing board which 
requires only a triangle in order to 
do straight line and angular drawings 
is especially designed for those who 
do field drafting—an additional fea- 
ture of this Bradford Bailey Company 
board, which is offered in three sizes, 
is rubber grippers on the back so 
that it may be secured to the desk 
upon which it’s used. . . . Carter’s 
Ink Company is promoting a new 
Quickset indelible laundry marking 
pen which leaves a black mark that 
is said to remain visible even after re- 
peating washings—the pen is of the 
ballpoint variety... . A new perma- 
nent wave technique known as Nu- 
Jet was introduced by Jet Permanent 
Wave Corporation at the recent In- 
ternational Beauty Show in New 
York City—the process involves the 
use of hollow perforated curlers into 
which the wave-set lotion is injected 
under high pressure; it assures inner 
setting of curls, minimizes the opera- 
tor’s contact with the lotion and pro- 
vides for control of acidity by the 
use of carbon dioxide. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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dates its present uninterrupted divi- 
dend record from 1937. In addition 
to its tire and tube business it manu- 
factures synthetic rubber as well as 
rubber and plastic items and other 
products. 

Philadelphia Electric, which serves 
the city and county of Philadelphia, 
and is outstanding in the utility field, 
boasts a 5l-year dividend record. 
Union Oil of California, a thoroughly 
integrated petroleum concern, second 
largest on the Pacific Coast, has 
missed only two years (1914 and 
1915) in the dividend column since 


1900. 


Others in the group also are 
securely established as_ consistent 
sources of income. Westinghouse 


Electric, for example, has skipped 
only 1933 and 1934 since 1912. Gen- 
eral American Transportation, which 
manufactures and leases special pur- 
pose railway cars and manufactures 
extensive lines of processing equip- 
ment for various industries, has been 
in the dividend lists since 1919. 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” stock was 
issued in 1918, and dividends have 
been paid on it in every year since. 


Dividend Changes 


American-Marietta: 30 cents payable 
May 1 to stock of record April 20. The 
payments in the previous quarters were 
25 cents. 


Canadian Marconi: 5 cents payable 
June 1 to stock of record April 15. This 
marks the first payment since June, 
1946, when 4 cents was distributed. 


Consolidated Royalty: Special of 20 
cents and a semi-annual dividend of 15 
cents, both payable April 25 to stock of 
record April 4. In 1952 the company 
paid 14 cents in April and 15 cents plus 
a special of 35 cents in October. 


Consolidated Textile: 15 cents pay- 
able April 10 to stock of record April 3. 
This is the first payment since 25 cents 
was disbursed in January, 1952. 


National Casket: 65 cents payable 
May 15 to stock of record April 21. In 
1952 payments were $1.25 each in May 
and November. 


Republic Aviation: 75 cents, payable 
April 15 to stock of record March 31. 
In 1952 the company paid 50 cents in 
April and 75 cents plus a stock dividend 
of 10 per cent in December. 
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Chopping heavy brush, working in boggy 
ground, clearing virgin land, renovating pas- 
tures...these are some of the tough tillage 
jobs done best by cut-out discs. 


Such rugged work is rough on the discs, 
constantly subjecting them to heavy impact 
and shock. If incipient cracks are present in 
the cut-out, sometimes caused by grinding the 
notch, the disc may suddenly break down in 
the field. 


To solve this problem, Borg-Warner’s Inger- 
soll Products Division has developed the revo- 

lutionary new Dura-Notch disc. The notch is 
punched out at an angle, instead of being ground 
as on ordinary discs. The notch needs no [i 
grinding at all—so there is no danger of grind- §& 

ing cracks to weaken it. 


The result is terrific resistance to impact and 
shock. In recent tests, Ingersoll Dura-Notch 
discs withstood up to 100 blows of a 200-pound 
hammer dropped 40 inches—without failure! 
Not a single ground-notch disc (made of the 
same analysis steel) withstood more than 10 
such blows. 


This is one more example of Borg-Warner’s 
guiding principle “design it better—make it 
better.” It is typical of the many ways in which 
Borg-Warner serves America every day. 


ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 


PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


[ew ENGINEERING 


Almost every American 
benefits every day from 
aa} the 185 products made by 


Borc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW e BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL e CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR 
FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL» LONG MANUFACTURING » LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. e MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN e MORSE 
CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS e WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WOOSTER DIVISION 











Business Background 
IBM's ''Giant Brain" that plotted the courses of five planets 








over centuries bows to a successor that is 25 times faster 





IS GADGET — Shareholders 

attending the annual Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpo- 
ration meetings no doubt get a kick 
out of the meticulous care prescribed 
by Chairman THomas J. WaTSON in 
totaling the vote “for” and “against” 
any of the projects that the meeting 
may have before it for consideration. 
Nearly everyone including the vet- 
eran chairman has a good idea as to 
how the ballot- 
ing will go, but 
Thomas J. is 
nothing if not 
precise. He 
turns the data 
over to another 
officer who in 
turn goes into 
a huddle with 
an electronic 
calculator oper- 
ator and pres- 
to! Almost be- 
fore the Chairman has time to round 
off a sentence, the result is placed 
before him. The application of elec- 
tronics for calculating long has been a 
fascinating subject for the industrial- 
‘ ist who, in his remarks accompanying 
the 1952 report to stockholders, re- 
ferred to the development of new 
computing equipment that ‘‘combines 
for the first time in one machine the 
great memory capacity and flexibility 
of cathode-ray tubes, magnetic drums, 
and magnetic tapes, as well as em- 
ploying the use of punched cards.” 





Thomas J. Watson 


“Giant Brain’—The newest and 
most powerful high-speed electronic 
calculator of the company, introduced 
publicly last week, consists of eleven 
compact and connected units com- 
prising a complicated electronic brain 
that dwarfs anything previously of- 
fered in this field. Mr. Watson’s 
tally of annual meeting proxies would 
probably be as difficult an operation— 
because of sheer simplicity—for the 
company’s “701 Calculator” as its 
more routine task of calculating the 
radiation effects in atomic energy or 
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its aerodynamic computations—in- 
volving thousands of arithmetic steps 
—for planes and guided missiles. 
Built for heavy duty stuff, it is the 
successor to IBM’s famous Selective 
Sequence Electronic Calculator which 
for five years reigned supreme as the 
world’s best known electronic brain 
which, among other chores, computed 
the positions of the moon for several 
hundred years and plotted the courses 
of the five outer planets in the solar 
system with resulting corrections in 
astronomical tables which had been 
considered standard for many years. 


Paying Off—Twenty-five times as 
fast as its illustrious predecessor, the 
new “701” is less than one-quarter 
the size. There will be twelve or more 
made this year—all consigned to Gov- 
ernment agencies or defense indus- 
tries. But you can get an idea of the 
size of this building project when you 
consider that each of the “giant 
brains” will rent for $11,900 monthly 
or more, bringing total rentals of the 
twelve for a year to about $1.7 mil- 
lion. Mr. Watson’s fascination in the 
early electronic gadgets of former 
years has now blossomed into a com- 
mercial application of considerable 
substance, and the business is just 
getting under way. 





“Do - it - Yourself” Show — Al- 
though the invitation expressly warned 
that “lost fingers would become the 
permanent property of the manage- 
ment if not called for within 30 days,” 
we scorned the implication and 
dropped in on the “Do-it-Yourself” 
Show held recently in New York’s 
71st Regiment Armory. It required 
the spaciousness of an Armory to ac- 
commodate the crowds who gathered 
around the exhibits: plywood that 
could be fashioned into furniture 
and knick-knacks, power lathes and 
fine-toothed saws that would fit the 
smallest home workshop, and a wide 
variety of mechanical aids for the 
householder and small contractor. 
The show was the first to be held 






by this new industry which gained 
momentum during World War II 
when every householder was en- 
couraged to develop his talents for 
war production. Annual equipment 
sales now top the $1 billion mark. 
With high costs prevailing for labor 
around the house, it is probable that 
the upward trend may continue—for, 
after interest and taxes, what buyer of 
a home can afford the carefree luxury 
of paying the wages of a plumber or 
carpenter when or if he can do the 
job himself? 





Taxes and Students—Under the 
general theme, “Taxation, A Key 
Element in Social and Economic 
Life,” the fifth annual management 
conference of Cornell’s School of 
Business and Public Administration 
will be held on the famous campus 
above Cayuga’s waters on April 17 
and 18. The keynote speaker will be 
a man widely known in the security 
trading centers of the United States 
—Joun J. Mann, chairman of the 
board of governors of the American 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Mann, who 
specializes in 77 issues traded on the 
Exchange, will approach the tax 
problem from the angle of invest- 
ment. Other leading speakers will be 
HERBERT J. MILLER, Tax Founda- 
tion, Inc.; Herrspert W. FunNK, 
American Locomotive Company, and 
FepeLE F. Faurt, University of 
Michigan, who served as adviser to 
the U. S. Senate Committee on 
Finance while that body considered 
Social Security Act amendments of 


1952. 





Signs of the Times?—On the 
day that Time Inc. reported 1952 
operating revenues of $156 million, a 
new top, newspaper columnists were 
commenting on Motion Picture Acad- 
emy awards of Oscars for fine per- 
formance in that field. The event was 
televised, in itself a great step for- 
ward in the eventual wedding of these 
two means of communication. And, 
as if to offer another evidence of the 
trend to movies in the home, Time’s 
report signed by President Roy E. 
LarsEN and Chairman Maurice T. 
Moore, pointed out as a noteworthy 
development of 1952 that: “The 
March of Time completed its con- 
version from motion picture to tele- 
vision production.” 
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Highlights 
FROM THE 24th ANNUAL REPORT 
for the year ended December 31, 
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Annual Report 
will be sent upon request 


Year Ended December 31 


1952 1951 
Operating Revenues ...........00cccccccveus pian ae $34,354,528 $29,782,837 
Net Income after Taxes..............04- een re 4,823,487 4,452,556 
ee ee ee ee a eae 2,973,060 2,973,060 
erry eRe ere ro Cae Mxenaaien 81,631,254 76,185,408 
CE FS 26655 8 id la liccxadone ee enwe 17,710,025 20,611,423 
TE TS 49 cv een enn edie eeatenameenne 8,004,647 7,548,323 





The daily sales capacity has been increased to 450 million cubic feet — an increase 
of 1214 per cent. Sales for the year reached an all time high of 147 billion cubic 
feet, an increase of 14 per cent over 1951. Our subsidiary, Natural Gas and Oil 
Corporation, has acquired 97 per cent of the common stock of Westgate-Greenland 
Oil Company. A copy of the annual report of Natural Gas and Oil is being sent 
with the report of Mississippi River Fuel. The company has joined with Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation to form Mathieson Mississippi Company to explore the 
possibilities of entering the petro-chemical business, 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FUEL CORPORATION 


407 North 8th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Southern California } 

»4 + > 
4 Edison Company 
» 

§ DIVIDENDS ’ 
rf COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 173 . 
¢ PREFERENCE STOCK , 
4 4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES > 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 > 

)] «PREFERENCE STOCK ; 
( 4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES ¢ 
‘ DIVIDEND NO. 20 4 
4 

4 The Board of Directors has ‘ 
authorized the payment of the Pf 
4 following quarterly dividends: " 
’ 50 cents per share on the ff 
4 Common Stock; ¢ 
4 _ 28 cents per share on the : 
‘ Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
4 vertible Series; ? 
’ 281, cents per share on the ff 
4 Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 9 
; vertible Series. ’ 
The above dividendsarepay- f 

} able April 30, 1953, to stock- ‘ 
; holders of record April 5,1953. 
4 Checks will be mailed from ¥ 
the Company's office in Los ’ 
4 Angeles, April 30, 1953. 4 
P.C. HALE, Treasurer ‘ 

@ = March 20, 1953 
a ee > 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 
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DIvIDEND No. 183 


A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable April 
25, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
April 3, 1953. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, March 25, 1953. 
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1953 RED CROSS FUND 











EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 
6 Months to February 28 

Dee COED. «0... .ccnuese- $2.32 $1.88 
Fedders-Quigan ......... 0.14 setack 
3 Months to February 28 

Cons. Vultee Aircraft.... 0.74 0.61 
Valetet. Cath. .<scsaudes: 0.22 0.17 
12 Months to January 31 

Claussner Hosiery ....... 1.18 1.42 
9 Months to January 31 

Atlantic Coast Fish....... 0.01 0.01 
City Investing ........... 4.30 0.66 
6 Months to January 31 

Keates Forge ....ctsecss- 0.21 0.35 
3 Months to January 31 

Celotex Corps 2 daducdes. 0.50 0.29 
Dresser Industries ....... 0.47 1.03 


53 Weeks to January 3 


Columbia Broadcasting ... 2.75 2.72 
1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 
Aiieival Core... .xcincs->- 4.43 4.97 
Allied Products ......... 3.46 3.69 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ..... 7.98 8.19 
Absonieaen Co... sadissss- 8.38 7.53 
Amalgamated Leather ... D0.23  DO.51 
American Hardware ..... 1.18 3.09 
Amer. Laundry Machine.. 2.39 2.56 
Amer. Natural Gas....... 2.05 1.82 
American Seating ....... 1.89 2.84 
Amer. Sugar Refining.... 10.43 9.74 
Atlantic Refining ........ 4.37 4.88 
Basic Refractories ....... 1.29 1.53 
Beneficial Loan .........- 3.63 3.80 
Bicktord’s, Inc. ...404.... 2.50 0.87 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry..... 2.43 2.54 
Blaw-Rimox 406< scsweswss 2.97 2.55 
Ben TE. Wid. cccdacnece 4.32 1.67 
Braniff Airways ........- 0.21 1.27 
British-Amer. Oil ....... *1.78 *1.72 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 1.32 2.17 
Budget Finance Plan..... b1.04 b0.63 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... * 0.83 1.28 
Byron Jackson ........--- 2.62 3.81 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ...... D0.09 
Cotelin COres ...0ccande> 0.27 
Charis Corp. .....secs0s. D0.75 
Checker Cab Mfg......... D115 D 


Chicago Rivet & Machine. 
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Chief Cons. Mining....... 0.10 D0.22 
eo a eee eee 12.67 14.71 
Columbian Carbon ....... 2.69 39 
Congoleum-Nairn ,....... 2.13 81 
Corn Products Refining... 4.60 09 
Corning Glass ...<iqe0sss 3.77 7 
Creole Petroleum ....... 8.54 8 
Curtis Publishing ........ 0.43 5 
atte OM sc occvewk es 2.11 3 
oe ee ee 5 


Demi intel‘: .. 335.255 
Eastern Malleable Iron... 
Evans Products 
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Fairchild Camera & Inst.. 1.82 
Fansteel Metallurgical ... 2.10 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 3.61 
Gamble-Skogmo ......... 0.60 
Gaylord Container ....... 3.01 
Harbison-Walker Refract. 4.84 
Hecla Mining ..........- 1.07 
Filton Hotels « ..4.628..4 2.74 


Hinde & Dauch Paper.... : 
Hollander (A.) & Son.... D1.96 


Ww 
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Teowe SOUNG 25.25.2000 1.70 
Hieow Gorp. ...4 «0600 sean 0.23 
Tere) aGackel” SF. Seaees = 3.91 
Int'l] Packers ....00<..s0s 2.52 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 

EOE. 5c wawnce chose es $4.96 $5.32 
Intertype Corp. ........- 3.11 3.98 
lowa-Illinois Gas & El.... 2.21 2.12 
Johnson & Johnson....... 3.82 3.78 
Kawneer Co. ......-.00- 2.83 3.86 
Kennecott Copper ......- 7.96 8.44 
Kidde (Walter) ......... 5.36 4.45 
Kingston Products ...... 0.65 0.65 
Magic Chef ..........:.. 1.26 1.01 
Melville Shoe ..........- 1.91 2.00 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 8.39 9.18 
Mojud Hosiery .........- 2.44 2.90 
Monarch Machine Tool... 3.53 1.77 
Motor Wheel ..........- 3.07 3.50 
Nat’l Container ......... 1.17 3.09 
Nat’l Dairy Products..... 4.23 4.16 
Nat’l Phoenix Ind........ 0.05 Sias 
Nat’l Rubber Machinery.. 3.03 3.84 
| Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre... 1.11 2.73 
Neptune Meter .........- 3.69 3.73 
Newberry (J. J.)......-- 3.32 3.47 
N. Y. Shipbuilding....... D0.39 2.35 
North American Co....... 1.16 1.17 
Oliver United Filters.... b3.85 b3.03 
Pete. Ce a Ga ditea ese vee 1.64 2.02 
Packard Motor ......... 0.39 0.38 
Park Chemical .......... 0.53 0.57 
Penna. Coal & Coke...... 2.01 D0.89 
Polaris Mining .......... 0.29 0.36 
Pullman, Inc. ........... 4.51 4.69 
Rayonier, Inc. ..........- 4.90 4.92 
Rexall Drug. j.5056.05%) 0.56 0.55 
REO Thewitds <...006..+ 0.26 0.34 
Robbins Mills .........-. D1.25 2.01 
Schering Corp. .........- 0.96 0.78 
ee Perr e 5.42 5.67 
Seagrave Corp. ......---- 2.58 1.05 
Mee TE. cn cee crnsieres 2.78 3.14 
Silver King C. Mines..... D0.21 0.05 
Sterling Aluminum Prod.. 2.07 1.75 
Tennessee Corp. ......--- 4.37 4.24 
Tents Cae iiecsis S41 04445 6.59 6.50 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 3.86 3.85 
Thorofare Markets ...... 1.83 2.20 
i ee errr 3.97 3.73 
Transamerica Corp. ...... 4.46 2.30 
ee eres 2.78 2.79 
LL ore 1.62 2.07 
Union Bag & Paper...... 7.29 8.05 
Union Electric (Mo.).... 1.24 1.12 
United Aircraft Corp..... 5.18 4.06 
ee 2. eee 7.03 7.88 
United Gas Corp......... 1.56 1.56 
TT, Sh Ns os dine 0 2.17 0.21 
United Stores ........... D7.16 D7.33 
Universal Cons. Oil...... 2.23 4.34 
Universal Products ...... 4.24 6.07 
Van Raalte Co.........-- 3.82 4.05 
Vanadium Corp. ........ 4.19 4.60 
Venezuela Syndicate ..... 0.40 0.29 
Vulcan Detinning ....... 1.75 1.90 
Wayne Knitting Mills.... 3.60 3.39 
Weyenberg Shoe .......- 3.30 3.01 
Willson Products ........ 1.39 1.67 
Zenith Radio .......000e. 11.87 10.91 
3 Months to December 31 

Nat'l Pressure Cooker.... 0.52 0.49 
12 Weeks to December 20 

Automatic Canteen ...... 0.42 0.36 
12 Months to November 30 

Creamery Package ...... 1.45 2.42 
Wyandotte Worsted ..... 1.55 1.75 





*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c—Com- 
bined Class A and Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Stores Company 





The May Department Stores Company 








Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, consolidating four grocery chains, each in 
business over twenty-five years. Office: 424 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia 


30, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in June. Number of stock- 
holders (March 29, 1952): 8,500. 

Capitalization: 

ae candice bod cao dts caeadsocpcceredetenees *$25,000,000 
Capital stock es MR ccctc ccocte ce Rib tke kocbbecucuuaets 1,301,320 shs 


~*Loan from Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Business: A leading grocery chain operating over 1,400 
stores under the names American, Danahy-Faxon, Acme and 
Nu-Way. Over 55% are self-service. About 54% are in the 
densely populated areas of Pennsylvania; 22% in New Jer- 
sey; most others are in other Middle Atlantic states. 

Management: Well regarded and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 29, 1952, 
$38.5 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $11.3 million; inventories, 
$51.1 million. Book value of stock, $44.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1937, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Trade position is steadily improving through 
supermarket expansion and elimination of smaller units. 
Trend of consumer incomes is a sales factor but ability to 
operate profitably with narrow margins strengthens its com- 
petitive position. 

Comment: Shares are a businessman’s holding. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD per oo, RANGE OF STOCK 


*Years ended Mar. 31 1946 1947 1948 949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....7$3.46 $4.55 $4.35 $1. 14 §$5.18 $5.47 $3.88 {$1.24 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 wie 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $1.10 $1.40 $1.75 «e+» $1.75 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
WG ated sch dies 43 28% 27 éhas 315% 38 3814 40% 
DOW”. ‘Seckncsaeuecces 25% 23% 21 sone 21% 29% 32% 34 
*Years ended December 31 through 1948. +After $2.92 special reserves. {Three 


months to April 2 (fiscal year changed). §Before $1.75 credit to surplus. {'Twenty- 
six — to September 27, 1952 (approximate first fiscal half) vs. $1.93 in like 1951 
period. 





lowa Power and Light Company 





Incorporated: 1924, Iowa; subsequently acquired several other companies; 
former parent United Light & Railways distributed holdings to its own 
shareholders in 1950. Office: 823 Walnut Street, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December, 1952): Preferred, 1,714; common, 11,105. 


Capitalization: \ 


See LE ON eA din eek Gibb cai e si Shesce dase $40,500,000 
*Preferred stock 3.3% cum. ($100 par).........cceeeeceees eee shs 
{Preferred stock 4.40% cum. ($100 par)...........0.eeeeee 50,000 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)............. pets ec tene Hieeeenes 1,815,334 shs 


*Callable at $103.50 through December 31, 1955, $102.50 through De- 
cember 31, 1960, $101.50 thereafter. ‘+Callable at $104 through June 30, 
1956, $103 through June 30, 1961, $101.50 thereafter, 





Business: Supplies electricity (74% of revenues) or gas 
(26%) to 229 communities in Iowa with an estimated popu- 
lation of 431,000; including Des Moines and Council Bluffs. 
Its chiefly agricultural territory produces corn and other 
grains, livestock and dairy products. Generates 77% of elec- 
tricity requirements. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $2.2 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and special 
deposit, $3.8 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $3.5 million. Book value 
of common stock, $13.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1915 to date. 


Outlook: Variations in agricultural activities and crop con- 
ditions are important factors in year-to-year revenue and 
earnings comparisons, but the business should continue rela- 
tively stable, with some longer term growth evident. 


Comment: The stocks are of medium quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


“Earned per share... $2.18 $2.17 $2.26 $2.09 $1.85 $1.86 $1.89 $1.74 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
TIGR. BF ccs bevedes —tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 23% 24 25% 
EMSS Foo ont eees Kee g ———July 13 1950-____—_ 17% 205% 22% 


*Based on 1,080,000 shares through 1947, 


APRIL 1, 1953 


1,230,000 in 1948, 1,500,000 in 1949. 








Incorporated: 1910, New York, acquiring four established companies. 
Executive office: Sixth and Olive Sts., St. Louis 1, Mo.; corporate office: 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 


May at New York, N. Y. Number of stockholders (May 17, 1952): 
Combined preferred, 2,962; common, 15,835. 

Capitalization: 

ER ee Sa. adit anedeet de Caecadssacad bua $34,744,157 
*Preferred stock $8.75 cum. (no par)..........2.-cccceccees 142,475 shs 
+Preferred stock $3.40 cum. (no par).............-.-e.0000e 104,459 shs 
tPreferred stock $3.75 cum. (1947 series, no par)........... 85,687 shs 
I I EA a dni dé cdccccacecderccctvetiecveccscees $1,160,255 


Se UES CU NUN a 0a.d Baidu ho 6 bcd warcweesdveteccvadeces 5,820,928 shs 


*Callable at $104.50 through June 30, 1953, $103.50 thereafter. +Callable 
at $103.50. tCallable for sinking fund at $100; callable otherwise at 
ga — ae January 31, 1954, less $0.50 each year to $100 after January 


Business: Operates ten large medium to higher priced 
department stores under the names May’s in Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and Denver; Famous-Barr’s in St. Louis; 
Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh; O’Neill’s in Akron; Taylor’s in 
Cleveland; Strouss-Hershberg’s in Youngstown and Martin’s 
in Sioux City; also 15 branch stores. 


Management: Principal officers associated with company 
for over 25 years. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1952, 
$85.0 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $20.4 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$16.8 million. Book value of common stock, $22.13 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1911 to date. 


Outlook: Progressive merchandising policies and store ex- 
pansion program should enable maintenance of relatively 
high level of sales with satisfactory earnings, notwithstand- 
ing narrowing operating margins reflecting higher operat- 
ing costs. 


Comment: All stocks merit investment ratings. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.47 $3.56 $3.41 


Adjusted for “‘Lifo’’. : - L. a . 98 $3.22 $2.89 $3.46 $2.47 +$0.53 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $0. 82% $1. 1% $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.80 $1.86 
eS ERD 16% 2% 35 2% 23% 2% 36 34% 
gh athe per aney 13% 15% 22% 19% 17% 22% 28% 29% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in April, 1945, and 2-for-1 split June, 1951. +Six 
months to July 31 (first fiscal half) vs. $0.49 in like 1951 period; on average shares 
outstanding. 





Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 





Incorporated: 1949, New Jersey; established 1925. Office: 1408 Whitney 
Building, New Orleans 12, La. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 
March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 1,120; 
common, 2,803. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable) ...........-.0ceceeceeceeeeeee $2,025,000 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($10 par)...........ceeeeceeeceese _97,501 shs 
ee ee See Te eee re eee ce 705,432 shs 


*Callable at $11. 


Digest: Mines sulphur by the Frasch process from leases 
in Texas and Louisiana: obtains small additional revenue 
from leased oil producing property in Louisiana. Sulphur 
production in 1951: Clemens Dome (Tex.) 89,143 tons; Long 
Point Dome (Tex.) 227,092 tons; Starks Dome (La.) 39,488 
tons (first year); total 355,723 long tons. Working capital 
December 31, 1952, $4.5 million; ratio, 7.2-to-1; cash, $1.7 
million; inventories, $2.7 million. Regular preferred divi- 
dends since clearing arrears in 1939; on common, payments 
1934-35, 1939-41, 1943-46, 1948 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.39 $0.40 $0.42 $0.49 $0.64 $1.68 $1.79 $1.65 
Dividends paid ..... 0.07% 0.15 None 0.20 0.22% 0.55 0.77% 1.00 
GHigh ...cccccccces 6% 5% 3% 4% 3% 16% 24% 24% 
Slow eeeccccccccece 4% 2% 113/16 2% 27/16 3% 13 13 


~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952. 7After $0.11 non-recurring loss. §Listed 
N. Y. Stock FE e January 5, 1953; previous prices New Orleans Curb in 1945-46; 

Am. Stock Exchange in 1947-52 
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Street News 





Huge Allied Chemical offering going to market—There's 


no such thing as a lost cause to small commercial bankers 


he spectre of the Hatfields and 
McCoys of hillbilly feudal fame 
was raised when it was broadcast 
that Halsey, Stuart & Company had 
been extended and had accepted an 
invitation to participate in the $200 
million Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration bond underwriting headed 
by Morgan Stanley & Company. The 
offering is scheduled to reach the 
market this week. It rates as the 
largest public offering of industrial 
securities in the history of finance. 
The Hatfield and McCoy allusion 
lent a light touch to one of the most 
serious discussions ever heard in the 


day-to-day conduct of investment 


banking. This deal was destined 
from the start to be a test of. whether 
Wall Street had really evolved a sys- 
tem for supplying money to indus- 
try in the bidding method. “Wall 
Street,” in the sense referred to, is 
LaSalle Street in Chicago, Union 
Commerce Building in Cleveland, 
Montgomery Street in San Fran- 
cisco, Federal Street in Boston and 
hundreds of Main Streets scattered 
about the country. All of them have 
representation in the Morgan Stan- 
ley syndicate for the huge Allied 
Chemical issue. Morgan Stanley and 
Halsey, Stuart have appeared from 
time to time as participants in under- 





Why Not Increase Your Investment Income? 


How? Keep better posted on stock values the Time- 





Saving, Money-Saving Way—through a Financial World 





subscription. 


For less than 6 cents a day you receive: 





INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks 





(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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QE This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
BSSCCSSRSRSSAHSESSKSHRSHSHSHSKRSSSEKSSSSSSSKRSSHASKRSSSSEHRSSESEERSSHHSSSeeenenaecaseesesseseuage 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 38th edition. 50,000 In- 
vestment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,814 stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
304-page $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(Apr. 1) 


(1 Check here if RENEWAL. 





writings headed by a neutral firm, 
But this was the first time, as far as 
anyone could remember, that Morgan 
had ever invited Harry Stuart into a 
syndicate. 


In the investment banking anti- 
trust suit now being tried in Federal 
Judge Harold R. Medina’s court, 
much has been heard over the past 
two and one-half years about reasons 
why the “ins” and the “outs” have 
not hit it off. But little has been said 
about how often members of the 
seventeen-firm-defendant group dis- 
agree. They disagree to the point 
where, if firms are not given a proper 
position in a syndicate, they simply 
will not go along with the deal. Re- 
verting to the Allied Chemical deal: 
three important investment firms— 
some numbered among the seventeen 
defendants — declined to enter the 
syndicate because they felt the posi- 
tion offered to them was belittling. 


Savings bank men, no _ longer 
than a month ago, thought they had 
the branch banking bill in New York 
State practically in the bag. A week 
ago they had to concede that the bill 
had no chance in this session of the 
Legislature. All the cards seem to 
be stacked against the small com- 
mercial banks throughout the state. 
But they kept on fighting. The New 
York State Bankers Association, 
without any real aid or encourage- 
ment from the large city banks, bore 
the brunt of the battle. And it won 
out. It combated such formidable 
opposition as the Superintendent of 
Banks, sponsor of the bill. From now 
on, small commercial banks will be 
unwilling to concede that there is 
such a thing as a lost cause. 


The mystery of who owned the 
1,500 shares of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Inc., stock offered as a second- 
ary distribution around the middle 
of March took a long time to solve. 
Now it can be told that the stock be- 
longed to the widow of the Morgan 
partner who had most to say about 
the old firm becoming an incorporated 
bank, and who later insisted on two 
secondary distributions being under- 
taken in the early 1940s to establish 
a real market against the day when an 
estate might want to raise money to 
pay inheritance taxes. That partner 
was Thomas W. Lamont. 
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Quarterly Index 








1- January, February and March, 1953 
al 
+t Company Date Page 
American Water Works..........« Jan. 14 28 
StBarvin Industries, Inc......---.--. Feb. 4 30 
1S Ashland Oil & Refining........... Jan. 21 28 
Associated Dry Goods........... Feb.18 30 
re BAveo Manufacturing ............: Jan. 21 28 
d EE EE. 9 's'o aisdwecansancenene aie’ Jan. 14 30 
le Bell Telephone Co. of Canada...Feb. 4 28 
Best & Company..........c.ee0- Jan. 21 28 
s-# Bohn Aluminum & Brass........ Jan. 7 30 
a. ree Jan. 7 @ 
it B Boston & Maine Railroad........ Feb. 4 28 
. | Bower Roller Bearing........... Mar.25 47 
y Capital Airlines, Imnc............ Feb. 4 28 
| Chicago Great Western Railway.Mar.18 27 
a 
: Fe eer er Mar.18 27 
—§ Electric Bond & Share.......... Mar.11 2% 
n Ex-Cell-O Corporation ......... Jan. 28 62 
e — First National Stores ........... Mar.11 26 
. B Food Machinery & Chemical....Jan. 21 30 
l- 
General Cable ................-+- Feb.18 31 
General Portland Cement ....... Feb.11 28 
cr eer eee Feb.25 28 
Oe Se eee Jan. 14 30 
@ 2) ae eee Feb.11 28 
Greyhound Corporation .......... Jan. 14 30 
d Gulf States Utilities ............. Jan. 7 
k Hart Schaffner & Marx..........- Jan. 7 ‘St 
k § Household Finance ............. Jan. 7 28 
ll § Inspiration Consolidated Copper.Mar.25 47 
Interchemical Corporation ....... Jan. 14 28 
Interstate Department Stores....Feb.25 28 
Island Creek Coal............... Feb.18 30 
. 8 Lene Star Gas.......... ccc ncccd Jan. 28 62 
| pO ere Jan. 7 ‘31 
“ 7 MacAndrews & Forbes..........Jan. 7 30 
ZG a eer Jan. 7 2 
Magma Copper .............++.: Jan. 21 30 
|, {| Master Electric ................- Mar. 4 28 
_ | Maytag Company ............... Feb.18 31 
McGraw Electric ...............¢ Jan. 21 30 
a § McLellan Stores ................ Mar.11 26 
Minneapolis-H’n’ywell Regulator.Jan. 7 31 
1 § Murphy (G. C.) Company........ Feb.25 28 
© f National Cash Register......... Jan. 28 62 
f Natomas Company ............. Mar.18 27 
New York, Chi. & St. L. Railroad.Jan. 21 30 
, | N. ¥., New Haven & Hart. R.R. .Feb. 4 30 
2 § Owens-Illinois Glass............. Jan. 7 381 
) Pan American Petroleum & Trans. Mar.25 47 
Parke, Davis & Company........- Jan. 7 30 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke....... Mar. 4 28 
Philadelphia Electric ........... Feb.18 28 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd.......... Mar.11 26 
> Pitney-Bowes, Inc. .............. Mar.18 27 
Robbins Mills, Inc. .............. Feb. 4 28 
; St. Louis Southwestern Railway.Feb.18 30 
" i Serr eee er Feb.18 31 
: Sinclair Oil Corp..............00. Mar. 4 28 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ............. Feb. 4 30 
Southern Natural Gas .......... Feb.18 28 
Sunshine Biscuits ............... Feb. 4 30 
| Tennessee Corporation .......... Mar. 4 28 
ROM CIE ooo hc cece ccccecs Feb.18 31 
; Texas & Pacific Railway........ Feb.18 28 
| Texas Pacific Land Trust........Mar.25 47 
Timken Roller Bearing.......... Feb. 25 28 
) 
United Air Lines.................Jan. 14 28 
United States Gypsum........... Feb.11 28 
United States Hoffman Machinery.Feb.18 28 
: United States Rubber............ Jan. 28 62 
| Universal Pictures .............. Jan. @ 28 
| Virginia Electric & Power....... Jan. 14 28 





Washington Water Power....... Feb.11 28 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift........ Jan. 21 28 
Western Pacific Railroad........- Jan. 14 30 
Wisconsin Electric Power....... Feb.18 30 
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Armco Sales Top *500 Million 


Armco sales and production of steel during 1952 were second high- 
est in the company’s history. Sales: $518,575,218. Production in 
ingots: 4,042,473 net tons. This compares with 1951 sales of 
$534,834,687, and ingot production of 4,357,562. 


The reason for lower production and sales last year was the 
steel strike, although Armco’s steel production facilities operated 
at about 45% of capacity during the strike. 


Income, earnings, dividends 


Net income after taxes: $31,337,861, or 6.04% of sales, equal to 
$6.01 per share of common stock. This compares with 1951 net 
earnings of $35,004,487, or 6.54% of sales, equal to $6.69 per 
common share. 1952 dividends were $3.00 per share, the same as 


1951. Federal income taxes took a large portion of income again— 
$43,095,226. 


Other highlights 


From the end of World War II to December 31, 1952, Armco’s 
capital expenditures have amounted to $215,085,991. 


Development of new sources of direct shipping ore goes for- 
ward in Labrador-Quebec, and work continues on the taconite 
project at Babbitt, Minnesota (where commercial production of 
ore pellets from taconite rock started in 1952). 


Sales of the diversified line of fabricated steel products of 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., continue to grow. 


Extensive research in special-purpose steels is still a key fac- 
tor in meeting steel requirements of electronic equipment, jet air- 
craft, and many other markets—defense, commercial and industrial. 


If you would like a free copy of our complete 
1952 Annual Report, just write: 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION Sauce 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO WV, 








New Corporate Issues ,onp REDEMPTIONS 





Registered With SEC 


Atlanta Gas Light Company: 80,255 


Amount 


Bastian-Morley Company—convertible 


shares of common stock. (Filed Feb. debenture 58, 1961............-.- $23,000 
hh) Bethlehem Foundry 2 Machine 
2nd mortgage 6s, 1964........... 52,100 


Brockton Edison Company: $4 100 000 Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad 


Ist mortgage 4%s, 1982......... 624,000 
first and collateral trust bonds, due Feb. panas power & Light—debenture 


1, 1983. (Filed March 6.) Sek WUD Aco octag ie secss. 80,000 
National a, & ye Corporation— eo 
California Electric Power Company: Hesse De yon oo hora “Oa Be 
$8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due Navigation—refund mortgage A 3s, _ 
1983. (Filed March 9.) NE aivsindspdessignsiemebacnn’ 543,000 
Oslo (City ot NOES sinking fund, snide 
e t 1 8 Mibadaéheccde«s's 20, 
Central and South West Corporation: Meecha : 
. Toledo, Peoria & Western—Ilst mort- 
606,084 shares of common stock. (Filed gage series B 4s, 1967.......... 13,000 


March 6.) 


Date 


Apr. 


June 


May 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr 


Apr 


Redemption 


1 


15 











DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
r — receive a roa we stock must be - i 
eld on the ex-dividend date, normally Cc _ 
th company abie Record 
ree days before the record date. Longines-Wittnauer ...Q20c 3-31 3-26 
vay? aor Ludwig Baumann ....Q25c 4-1 3-30 
Company able Record MacAndrews & Forbes. .50c 4-15 3-31 
American Book ...... 62%c 5-1 4-21 Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 4-15 3-31 
ee .--Q30c 5-1 4-20 nis hong teeeeee Q50c 4-30 4-15 
6 5% Whisecccan Q$1.25 5-1 4-20 | McCall Corp. .......... 30c 5-1 4-10 
Amer. Seeing open 75c = 5-29 5-15 rps iti ‘eee Society..Q5c 4-15 4-1 
Amer. Zinc Lead Montana Power ....... 40c 4-27 4-7 
& Smelting ........ Q25c 4-23 3-30 | Mountain States Pwr..Q2lc 4-20 3-31 
a. ee Q$1.25 5-1 4-3 Do S% pf... . 2650 Q62%2c 4-20 3-31 
Anaconda Wire s National Casket ....... 65c 5-15 4-21 
Cable. . wseecnees 75c 4-21 4-7 | National Manufacturer & 
Atchison, Topeka & ar AE Q25c 4-15 4-1 
Santa Fe Ry....... Q$1.25 6-1 4-24 4 ee ee S$1 4-15 4-1 
Austin Nichols ...... Ql0c 5-1 4-20 | Newberry (J. J.) C 
Benrus Watch ....... Q20c 5-1 4-15 334% pl. ...-ce0e 99334 S- 1 4-15 
Best Foods .......... Q50c 4-24 4-2 | No. States Power 
Biltmore Hats, Ltd...*Q10c 4-15 3-31 (Minn.) ......... WY 4-20 3-31 
Binks Mig. coget Ql5c 4-1 3-23 798 ey ee Oe pa re 
ee es Oe RR: 50c 4-30 4-16 o $4.10 pf...... 0242 4- -31 
hana Union Gas.Q37M%c 5-1 4-6 Do $4.80 pf........ Q$1.20 4-15 3-31 
rown-McLaren Mfg....5c 3-30 3-20 
Calif, Oregon Pwr....QWe 420 3-31 | gator Gas & Elec. 020 415 3-31 
Canadian Marconi ..... *5c 6-14-15 Do 514% pi. a ..Q$1. 31%4 4-20 3-31 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd..*25¢ 4-15 3-31 | Otic Ridwtee | ; ek! ee 
Capital Administra- oo. hare 
Bon 63 wlio os cea Qs: 41 sao | Gees ee O75 5-15 4-15 
es Aguirre Sugar.Q40c 4-15 3-31 ey on on Poet ois, = ; is 
ity Investing oe en ae one hg o te 
5% pf. ae ee Q$1.3714 4. 1 307 Do 3.8% pf seers wees Q95c 5- 1 4-10 
Cleve. Elec. Illum.....Q65c 5-15 4-20 | Quebec Power ...... *Q30c 5-25 4-15 
Cons. Coppermines ..... 20c 4-21 4-9 | Reading Co. ......... Q50c 5-14 4-16 
a ei ag aie aa 4-15 | Republic Aviation ...... 75c 464-15 = 3-31 
ons. Royalty Oil...... c " 4- 4 | Schenley Industries ....50c 5-11 4-20 
Ot eee E20c 4-25 4-4 | Seaboard Oil ........ Q50c 6-15 6-1 
Cons. Textile ee a 15c 4-10 4- 3 Sharp & Dohme 
Corn Products Rfg....Q90c 4-25 4-6 I - . 
od i rer Q$1.06% 5-1 4-14 
Crystal Tissue ....... Ql5c 3-31 3-20 | South. Calif. Edison...Q50c 4-30 4-5 
Davidson Bros. ...... Ql0c 4-23 4-7 Do 4.48% pf......... Q28c 4.30 4-2 
Daystrom, Inc. ...... Q25ce 5-15 4-27 Do 4.56% pf...... QO28%c 4-30 4-2 
“ene — eee: Oso. 4 rd : are: Colorado OI. 4 
iamon a ee c - - Pe 1 -15 3-31 
Do $1.50 pf....... Q37%c 5-1 4-9 | Stand. Dredging ..... S15¢ 4-10 4-1 
Eastern Air Lines..... S25c 4-20 4-7 | Sterchi Bros. ...... Q37Yec 6-12 5-29 
Empire Brass 5% pf.*Q27%4c 4044-15 3-31_:'| Stix, Baer_& Fuller..... a 4-10 3-31 
Enamel & Heat. Prod..*10c 4-30 3-31 eto Ps 2" Gait 22 $3 7 a 
versharp, Inc. ...... Q35c 5-1 4-15 un Ul 4/27 P 2 . ‘ 
Falstaff Brewing...... Q25c 4-30 4-15 | Thor Corp. ............ 25e 4-15 3-30 
Firestone Tire ......... 75c 44-20 4-3 ae os genase 4-28 4-8 
GC ie i eet 2 4 win City Rap ransit 
Genera wr ig are weigh fi RR a Q62%e 4-1 3-20 
POC of a 1.50 5-1 3-31 | United Biscuit .......050c 6-1 5-14 
Do es. ee Q$1.37% 5-1 3-31 Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 7-15 7-7 
— ee BERETS: Q$1 5-1 3-31 "- mens OBrye 5-1 445 
eneral Stee ares OU PE. eee eeeee 2c 93 . 
0 Sear *Q25c 5-15 4-17 7 e : 
Gilbert (A C3000. Q25e 4-24 4-13 Vanier aig i eos Bre 
Gimbel Bros. ......... Q25c 4-25 4-10 VISES 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 4-25 4-10 | Wabash R.R. 
Goodman Mfg. ........ 75c 3-31 3-26 42% pi. ..... ; -++-A$4.50 4-17 3-31 
en a or ee 50c 5-1 4-15 | Warner Bros. Pict...... 30c 5-5 4-15 
Greer Hydraulics ....Q10c 6-1 5-15 | Warren Bros. ........ Q20c 4-15 4-1 
Greif Bros. Cooperage be er es Lt....Q045c 5-1 4-15 
CA: cdaseneaeon 20c 4-1 3-2 eeling ake 
— he eee $1433, 5-1 4-17 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.40c 5-11 4-17 | Wieboldt Stores Ol5c 4-1 3-25 
 } 20c 5-1 4-15 Willies Ha Ne 
Holden Mfg. Ch B a *10c 5- 1 4-15 e Ow Cab eoeereeereeser 20c 4-30 4-18 
aS Spee *QOl5c 5-1 4-15 Stock 
Holly Sewer ....5..22 Q25- 5-1 4-7 . : 5 
Houdaille-Hershey .....30c 4-27 4-10 | Pacific Western Oil...10% {5-12 4-10 
Hudson Motor Car..... 25c 5-1 4-6 Omissions 
ae United Continental Mills; Knapp-Monarch. 
Lawrence Gas & Bec, .68¢ 331 3:23 | ga,catgian currency, tReprinted to correct 
Long Island Light...Q22%c 5-1 4-10 | SSemi-annak prety 
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Market Changing? 





Continued from page 5 


of a bull move seems sufficiently well 
established to be of more than pass- 
ing interest, despite the inevitable 
variations which crop up from one 
cycle to another. 

Thus, it may be significant to note 
that a pattern very similar to that 
witnessed from 1927 to 1929 has 
been in evidence since mid-1950. 
From July of that year to September 
1951, the high grade index rose only 
from 131.1 to 157.2 while low priced 
shares advanced from 144.5 to 235.5 
(October 1951). Adjustment for 
differences in relative volatility is a 
tricky and unreliable business; thus, 
the superior performance of specula- 
tive stocks during this general period 
may be brought out more clearly by 
relating the November 1951 lows to 
the April-May 1950 highs. This 
comparison shows high grade issues 
declining from 151.3 to 146.6 while 
low priced shares rose from 165.9 
to 208.3. 


Relationship Reversed 


Since then, as the chart shows, the 
relationship of these two groups has 
been strongly reversed. The January 
1952 high was barely below the fall 
1951 top for the better grade issues 
but well below it for the speculative 
shares. The former group held 
above the November 1951 low in 
April 1952; the latter did not. Even 
more impressive was the almost com- 
plete failure of low priced stocks to 
participate in the rally from April to 
July which carried investment grade 
stocks to a new peak. At the Octo- 
ber lows, top quality issues held 
above November 1951 and April 
1952 levels while quotations for spec- 
ulative stocks were the lowest seen 
since December 1950. Since mid- 
November, high grade shares have 
been making new all-time highs but 
the best recent price for low priced 
issues is under the intermediate low 
established sixteen months ago. 

The strong resemblance between 
the market action witnessed in recent 
months and that displayed just prior 
to previous bull market tops may 
carry no significance. But taken in 
conjunction with the historically 
high level of stock prices and the 
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possibility of a business letdown 
within the next year or so, it indi- 
cates the advisability of a cautious 
attitude, with common stock commit- 
ments concentrated mainly in stable 
defensive-type issues. If stocks were 
as extravagantly valued in relation to 
earnings and dividends as they have 
been around past major tops, the con- 
siderations mentioned above would 
justify liquidation of equity holdings 
by most people, but so extreme a 
course hardly seems warranted at 
present. 
a 


Railway Earnings 





Concluded from page 11 


locomotives accounted for only 32.6 
per cent of freight motive power last 
year against 45.5 per cent in 1951; 
in this field, steam and diesel locomo- 
tives have practically reversed their 
positions since 1949. Despite the 
extensive progress made to date, 
there is still room for more. 

One factor which has been holding 
back rail shares during recent months 
has been the demand by railroad 
labor unions for a “productivity” 
wage increase of 18 cents an hour, 
one-third retroactive to October 1, 
1950 and another third retroactive to 
October 1, 1951. It was estimated 
that this increase, if granted in full, 
would cost the carriers more than 
$500 million annually. The arbitra- 
tor assigned to this case by President 
Truman late last year has just ren- 
dered a decision, which both workers 
and employers had agreed in advance 
to accept, granting a wage hike of 
four cents an hour retroactive to De- 
cember 1, 1952. 

While much less costly than the 
unions’ original demand, this will 
add some $120 million a year to rail- 
road operating expenses. Further- 
more, present contracts expire next 
October 1, and at that time new wage 
demands will presumably be forth- 
coming. But at least the question of 
a “productivity” wage hike now has 
been settled, removing. an important 
element of uncertainty. 

In view of the marginal economic 
position of railroads as a class, com- 
mitments in equities representing this 
field should be confined to shares of 
the strongest roads with the most 
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NEW YORK SUMMER HOME—FOR SALE 


All Chestnut 7-Room Log Cabin House with 2-car garage on 80 acres of virgin, but cleaned up, 


forest, with %4 mile frontage on exceptionall 
County, 49 miles from Times Square, New 
Price $40,000. 


River Lane 


beautiful and clear Mountain Lake in Putnam 
ork, 1 Mile Auto Road; 3 Miles Bridle Paths. 


WALTER GUNDLACH 
Westport, Conn. 


Westport 2-2974 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LEASE: 


Large pond, over fifty acres under water. Well 
located twenty miles south of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, a few miles off No. 1 Highway. Well 
stocked with Bass, Silver Perch and Brim. 
Will build cabins. 


Write Box 158, Fredericksburg, Va. 











stable records and prospects. Specu- 
lative issues may show substantial 
gains from now until the bull market 
peak is reached, but they involve 
risks which must be viewed as ex- 
cessive under present conditions. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

| are scheduled for dates indicated. 

Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

April 1: American Viscose; Atlas Cor- 
poration; Columbia Gas System; Con- 
cord (N.H.) Electric; Fedders-Quigan; 
Gamble-Skogmo; Houston Lighting & 
Power; Ingersoll-Rand; Interchemical 
Corporation; Jantzen Knitting Mills; 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad; Mer- 
cantile Stores; Monongahela Power; 
Northern Central Texas Oil; Northern 
Illinois Corporation; Raymond Concrete 
Pile; Universal Pictures; Western Pacific 
Railroad; Wisconsin Power & Light. 

April 2: Caldwell Linen Mills; Gen- 
eral Shoe. 

April 6: Anderson, Clayton & Com- 
pany; Booth Fisheries; City Stores; 
Consolidated Textile; Cook Paint & 
Varnish; General Public Utilities; Mor- 
rison-Knudsen; National Vulcanized 
Fibre; New York State Electric & Gas; 
Normetal Mining; Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric; Pittsburgh Steel; Rohr Air- 
craft; Western Air Lines. 


CONNECTICUT 





NORWALK, CONN. 


7-acre estate, sound view, near Merritt Parkway, 
secluded, 7 rooms, two baths, shower and powder 





room, 3 enclosed porches, barn, 2-car garage, 
servants’ quarters above, 2 wells, hot water 
heat. $50,000. Will sell with 3 acres, $40,000. 
H. WAKEFIELD, Norwalk, Conn, 
Phone: 6-2057 
MAINE 








MAINE ORCHARD FARM 


Beautiful Old Colonial farmhouse having 8 rooms 
and bath, 5 fireplaces and excellent cellar— 
attached shed, garages and a good barn—70 
acres of land with 800 apple trees, Macs, Cort- 
lands and Spies arranged for the best pollination. 
Equipment includes automatic apple grader and 
new Ford tractor. This farm is beautifully lo- 
cated on U. S. Route 5 one mile from village. 


FREEMAN K. LAMB & SON 
650 Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 


MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ANTIQUE HOMES 


Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
I have them in Mass. and New Hampshire from 
$11,000 to $40,000. Beautiful river and country 
locations. me restored, some to be restored. 
Write or telephone. 


B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Tel. 2281 








“GLAD.” FARM 


Consisting of one bungalow, 2-car garage, storage 
houses and equipment, trucks and tractors, “‘glad.”’ 
and narcissus. bulbs, peonies, woodland, 12% 
acres, irrigated. Main highway. Asking $22,000. 
Apply fer appointment to 


B. W. HOPKINSON 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 
Tel.: 2281 


PENNSYLVANIA 


REAL BARGAIN 


This you cannot beat. A Beautiful 
Country Home on the Susquehanna 
River. 











R. G. C. JONES 
Real Estate Broker 


Phone 2151, Wyalusing, Penna. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(!) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 

(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


ST SCSRESSRRRERSRERARERSRRERRES ERRATA 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


BSSSUPRBRRRERRUEEEHEEBERSReeeeeeees. 


aid me. 
My Objective: 

Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 

MEE rtd cnuunvetaiea ues Giees 

I ccd» dhs, ncesssnte th regen = 

RR Oe ZONE = 

DEE Zohn oe DA aes : 
(April1) § 
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Financial Summary 







































—— READ READ SCALE —= 
OF 
PRODUCTION 260 
Federal 250 
240 
230 
220 
210 
: 200 
1207993 i944 1945 196 1947 1948 1989 1950 1951 192 183 SON DJFM 
Trade Indicators Tat aN a 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 8,172 8,138 8,077 7,354 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.3 100.5 100.2 102.6 
Premput Car Ls « oso ««cccidawnedec cer 685,016 700,108 7690,000 719,921 
ae 1953 ‘ 1952 
Mar. 11 Mar. 12 Mar. 18 Mar. 19 
ee a. re Federal $38,973 $34,820 $39,441 $38,973 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 23,135 21,233 23,418 23,139 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,380 1,836 2,297 2,214 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 31,328 31,854 31,014 30,700 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,851 53,416 54,479 54,841 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,105 936 1,017 884 
WMoney in. Circulation... ....<..csssecesesecs> 29,780 28,452 29,708 28,401 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones a — 193 — ~ 1953. 
Averages: Mar.18 Mar.19 Mar.20 Mar.21 Mar.23 Mar. 24 High Low 
30 Industrials. 290.32 289.97 289.69 | 287.39 288.83 293.79 281.14 
20 Railroads .. 111.62 111.58 © 111.40 Ex- 110.79 111.77 112.21 106.90 
15 Utilities ... 53.73 53.74 53.65 change 53.36 53.64 53.88 51.82 
65 Stocks 113.75 113.67 113.53 Closed 112.77 113.48 113.96 110.01 
Details of Stock Trading: Mar.18 Mari9 Mar.20 Mar.21 Mar.23 Mar. 2a 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,110 1,840 1,730 | 1,750 1,970 
Issues Tradea. ..<:ahucc eee ve ds ss 1,184 1,146 1,131 1,202 1,154 
Number of Advances............ 479 418 381 Ex- 255 576 
Number of Declines............. 432 428 433 change 649 320 
Number Unchanged ............ 273 300 317 Closed 298 258 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 60 55 42 35 42 
New Lows for 1952-53.......... 7 7 4 3 16 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 97.92 9786, 97.89 | 97.80 97.68 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,980 $2,880 $3,360 | $2,952 $3,230 
oe —: “ sn ps 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 18 Feb. 25 Mar. 4 Mar.11 Mar. 18 High Low 
Be scidttehpcitheae 3.068% 3.081% 3.086% 3.090% 3.100% 3.100% 2.890% 
| Saree eee 3.388 3.338 3.402 3.401 3.404 3.404 3.256 
RAN patie 2p aan 3.614 3.631 3.631 3.634 3.648 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: d 
50 Industrials ...... 5.67 557 5.60 5.52 5.49 6.25 5.42 
20 Railroads ....... 5.66 5.52 5.58 5.48 5.55 6.03 5.35 
DO Uae 66 te 5.19 5.18 5.17 5.10 5.09 5.59 5.04 
90 Stocks .......865 5.60 5.51 5.54 5.46 5.44 6.13 5.37 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended Mareh 24, 1953 


Willys-Overland Motors |... 6... sijec a0 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane............. 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
North American Aviation............... 
oS OE COS TOE EET SO ey SE aoe cee oe 
Ashland Oil & Refining 
UNG AM AO sc stuctohita's beauties pos SERRE 
Patitec Westin 406 «6.0 che 5s + ead 
Alleghany Corporation 
Continental Motors 


Shares 
Traded 


194,900 
131,500 
96,300 
94,200 
89,800 
79,800 
76,300 
75,100 
74,300 
69,700 


———-Closing——_, 


Mar. 17 
1314 
9 


1734 
193% 
22 


Mar. 24 


15% 
10 
19 


20 
2338 
18 
21% 
363% 
5% 
11% 


Net 
Change 


+% 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
REPORTS ON ITS ACTIVITIES 
FOR 1952 


seeeeeee+s CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31---------: 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
1952 1951 1952 1951 

Cash and marketable securities $ 329,896,158 $ 285,039,756 Current liabilities . . . . $ 297,585,663 $ 275,569,862 
Receivables (Net) . ... 164,378,006 162,768,111 Long-term debt ..... 181,729,800 185,023,669 
TOVGGRIINS 6 OG 170,055,548 153,486,785 Reserves. .. me 24,201,044 23,011,570 

Total current assets. $ 664,329,712 $ 601,294,652 Deferred income- foreign 2 35,245,198 35,935,446 
I tment d lona-t Capital shares (23,598,120 in 
“receivables (Net). . . 127,717,313 —+117,496,675 1952; 22,690,500 in 1951) . 589,953,000 567,262,500 
Properties, plant, and Other (Capital surplus) . . 22,690,500 —0— 

equipment (Net) . . . . 823,005,470 = 785,045,048 -—- Earnings retained in the 

Prepaid and deterred charges 12,226,899 7,782,533 business (Earned surplus ) 475,874,189 424,815,861 

Torat Assets. . . $1,627,279,394 $1,511,618,908 Tora LiaBitities . $1,627,279,394 $1,511,618,908 














ceccccccscccce CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT «- -ccccccccccs 














1952 1951 
Net SALES AND OTHER REVENUES . ........... $1,539,154,673 $1,448,011,883 
EXPENSES: 
Purchased crude oil, petroleum products, and other merchandise $ 619,493,767 S 626,461,708 
Operating, selling, and administrative expenses . . ... . 506,203,097 438,028,185 
Taxes, other than income taxes .. . Salo 31,686,172 30,097,351 
Depletion, depreciation, amortization, ont retirements . . . . 128,994,786 109,232,432 
Interest . .. eo NSE A Pe Sah 5,031,328 5,039,739 
Estimated income texes—U. S. end foreign Ae ee me hk 105,925,195 _—_:103,958,058 
$1,397,334,345 $1,312,817,473 
INCOME BEFORE SPECIAL CREDIT. . ..... +--+ + + + + #§ 141,820,328 $ 135,194,410 
Spectan Crecit CINOE CBW) 6k cc k we eo we SS Ms —0—- $ 4,876,522 
NOT INGOME 0. 6 cs ct lw et 8 ee | 6S RS SS ICS 











kis 0.06 66 oo 66 QPRRATIIOD MEDMLIGINTS <a oc cc cic cc esee 


1952 1951 

Net crude oil produced—Total barrels . . . ..... 252,306,000 231,168,000 
Daily average barrels. . . . us ee ga 0) a% 689,360 633,337 
Crude oil processed at refineries— Total barrels is har at 182,118,000 182,847,000 
Daily average DANtOmw 5. kk kk 497,591 500,951 
Refined products sold—Total barrels . . . . ..... 196,712,000 191,026,000 
Dy OCOTEGG ARIGIE. ns ee OE 537,463 523,359 





A limited number of copies of Gulf's 1952 
Annual Report are available upon re- 
quest to P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Americas New Railroad 


What’s that surveyor doing? He’s sighting on tomorrow... 
clipping off an old curve... clipping off the past... 


It goes on day after day on the Santa Fe. Building new. 

Till there’s nothing left that’s old today of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe but the country and 
the song and the pride of its people! 


IN THE PAST 5 YEARS... Whole fleets of stream- 
lined trains replaced with finer streamlined trains... 
Enough new track laid to more than reach from 
Chicago to Los Angeles... Great new “hump” yards 
built to speed switching ... New roadbed, new rail 
and new ballast methods—for smoother, safer rides 
for goods and people. 


IN THE PAST YEAR... New freight stations, with 
new towveyors, at Chicago and San Francisco... 
Great new construction started to raise Santa Fe rails 
in Kansas and Missouri above the highest flood stage 
of recorded history. 


IN THIS YEAR... New micro-wave communication 
system put in service between Galveston and Beau- 


mont, Texas . . . New freight classification yard will be 
opened at Belen, New Mexico. 


AND IN THE NEXT YEAR... More curves will be 
clipped, more grades reduced . . . 119 new diesel units 
will go to work ... New modern diesel shops will be 
completed . . . 3600 new freight cars will be placed in 
service .. . New electronic communication and control 
equipment will be installed ...and El Capitan will be 
re-equipped with all new chair cars! 


AND IN THE NEXT 5 YEARS...New cars and 


whole new trains will be rolling on an ever newer, 
greater Santa Fe. 


It costs Santa Fe millions (not one penny from the 


taxes you pay) to keep America’s New Railroad grow- 
ing newer every day. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 





